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STATE OF MISSISSIPPI. 
The fine picture on this page was drawn expressly for us by 


Billings, and engraved by John Andrew. In the centre is the 


State arms, with the eagle and the sun rising over the waters. 
This is surmounted by an armed figure of Minerva, bearing the 
liberty cap on the spear in her right hand. On the left we behold 
De Soto, the governor of Cuba, and probably the first white man 
who ever saw the River Mississippi, in converse with an Indian 
chief, while his mailed followers are grouped behind. To the right 
is a sketch illustrating the great agricultural interest of the State— 
field laborers bringing in their baskets of cotton to the huge cotton- 
press which rises in the background. The State of Mississippi is 
bounded north by Tennessee, east by Alabama, south by the Gulf 
of Mexico and Louisiana, and west by the Pearl and Mississippi 
Rivers, which divide it from Louisiana and Arkansas. It has an 
area of about 47,156 square miles. The eastern and central parts 
of the State are a kind of table-land, descending by two ranges of 


irregular bluffs to the Mississippi, the largest river in the United 
States, and one of the largest rivers in the world. A considerable 
portion of the territory is low and swampy. The rivers generally 
run in a southwest course. The northern and central parts of the 
State are undulating; the northeast is prairie land; the southeast 
part is low, but abounds in pine. Portions of the State are heavi- 
ly timbered. The Mississippi River renders this State accessible 
along its whole western boundary for steamboats of the largest 
size. The State approaches near the torrid zone, and its long 
summers are warm. There is a great variety of soil in the State, 
and much of it is of unequalled fertility. The great staple is cot- 
ton; the other products are Indian corn, peas, beans, Irish and 
sweet potatoes, butter, beeswax, honey and live stock, wheat, rice, 
tobacco, wool, fruits, cheese, molasses, sugar, barley, buckwheat, 
wine, hay, grass-seeds, rye, hops, hemp, flax and silk. In 1850, 
there were 23,960 farms, averaging about 146 acres each. In 
January, 1855, there were, in the State, 239 miles of railroad com- 


pleted and 755 in the course of construction. In the same year, 
there were 866 manufacturing establishments, each producing $500 
a year, and upwards. The commerce of the State is mostly car- 
ried on through New Orleans. In 1850, the State had 11 colleges, 
with an aggregate of 862 students, 782 public schools, and 171 
academies and other schools. According to the last census, four 
tri-weekly and semi-weekly and 46 weekly newspapers are printed, 
with an aggregate annual circulation of 1,752,504 copies. There 
were also reported four public libraries with 7264 volumes, 109 
school and Sunday school libraries with 4380 volumes, and four 
college libraries with 10,093 volumes. Population in 1850, 605,948. 
In January, 1854, there was but one bank, with $240,165 capital, 
and a circulation of $234,745, and $5669 in coin. The Mississip- 
pians have missed no opportunity of testifying their loyalty to the 
confederacy, and their gallantry was signally displayed, in the war 
with Mexico, on the bloody field of Buena Vista, under General 
Taylor, where they contributed to the victory. 
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18 BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Translated from the French for Ballou's Pictorial.] 


THE SPANISH 


THE CONVENT OF ALCALA. 


A STORY OF THE THRONE, THE ALTAR AND THE FOREST. 


BY EUGENE SCRIBE. 


CHAPTER IV.—{conrinvep.] 


Josef Baptista had a cask of excellent rum, brought probably 
from Jamaica, and which he reserved for himself alone, and one 
day he discovered somebody had dared to take it. It was a young 
Bohemian named Paco, a new comrade, who, loving rum, took a 
bottle of it, which he was offering to Juan, who refused, when the 
captain entered. 

are you doing there 

“Drinking to your health, captain.” 

“ That rum is mine.” 

“ Everything is ours—that is our law,” returned the Bohemian. 

“ But the law is to obey me.” 

“ And if by chance you are disobeyed once ?” said Paco, laugh- 
ing ironically. 

“Tam never disobeyed a second time,” coldly responded the 
captain ; and drawing a pistol from his belt, he fired. The Bohe- 
mian fell dead. Juan uttered a horrible cry. The captain turned, 
saying: “I do not like noise.” But when he saw Juan trembling, 
he smiled grimly, saying, as he left the room: “I did not know 
you were there; but that will serve you as a lesson in future that 
you may know how to obey.” 

Since that day, Juan had for his terrible master an obedience, or 
rather a terror, that kept him quiet in the castle; and all the free- 
dom he dared to allow himself, was a look from time to time from 
one of the castle windows into the woods and rocks. 

One beautiful day, the sun was so bright, and nobody but him- 
self in the castle, Juan could not resist the desire to walk in the 
forest and breathe the pure air. He had hardly taken a dozen 
steps before he felt refreshed ; the cool air of the morning, the per- 
fume of flowers made his blood bound; a ray of happiness glided 
into his sad little heart; a joyful smile curved his lips, when sud- 
denly his cheerful face became pale and cold. He could hardly 
breathe, and was obliged to support himself against a tree. He 
had come, by a turn of the path, face to face with the captain. 

The captain and his lieutenant Caralo were discussing a pro- 
jected expedition. Joseph Baptista cast a terrible look upon Juan, 
like the one he had given the unfortunate Bohemian, and without 
uttering a word, signed to his lieutenant to scize the trembling cul- 
prit. Juan was carried into the dining-saloon, stripped of his 
clothes, and Caralo, detaching from the wall a leather lash, made 
it ready to apply to the back of the shrinking child, with a care 
and precision which showed that he enjoyed the task. The other 
bandits, occupied with their breakfast, paid no attention to the 
cries and groans of poor Juan. When the captain entered, he 
seated himself gravely, and counted the strokes. 

“Ten, twelve, fifteen—-not so quick, Caralo,—sixteen, seventeen. 
Ah, see that! What is that—the sign on his left arm ?” 

“ Nothing, captain,” said Caralo, continuing to strike ; “‘ pay no 
attention to it; they are Arabian characters, religious or devilish 
signs that Moorish mothers put on their children when they are 
born.” 

“That proves that the little miserable fellow is not a Christian 
—ighteen, nineteen—as he is a pagan—” 

“It would be wrong to spare him,” continued Caralo, striking 
harder. 

“Bravo, Caralo! One more stroke well applied !” 

So well was it given, that Juan, whose body already dripped 
with blood, uttered a piercing shriek and fainted. The captain 
ordered vinegar to be brought, and the child was soon restored. 

“Tt is well. Remember, Juan, what it is to disobey me; if it 
happens a second time, you will not fare so well. Remember 
Paco, the Bohemian.” 

From that day, Juan had neither the courage nor wish to leave 
the castle. When he wert out, it was either with the captain, or 
by his orders, with instructions which he followed without wishing 
to comprehend the meaning, so much had terror and slavery para- 
lyzed his faculties and dulled his intelligence. Oftentimes, when 
sent of an errand, he felt like falling on his knees and imploring 
the people to save him, but he feared the vengeance of the captain. 
He remembered with affright the day when, touched by the kind 
reception he had received from a rich man, he was going to throw 
himself on his knees and implore protection, when happening to 
look from the window, he saw Captain Josef Baptista Balseiro 
dressed like a rich cavalier. 

Thus persuaded that this man was his evil genius, who saw all 
and knew all, Juan submitted in silence to a domination against 
which he had neither the strength nor power to struggle. To all 
travellers who asked admission, it was granted, and they were hos- 
pitably received. To them'the captain denied nothing—not even 
the Jamaica rum of which he was so jealous, and after an excellent 
supper, they were conducted to a fine chamber, which Juan had 
never entered, but through the open door he had seen a splendidly 
decorated room with two beds. That chamber alone was at all 
elegantly furnished. One thing Juan remarked—that these travel- 
lers did not make their appearance in the morning, and he never 
saw them leave; often, even, they left without taking away their 
carriages, aud leaving their borses in the stablg They would 
probably return gay, 


CHAPTER V. 


THE TWO GUESTS. 

Monk than two years passed in this savage state, and the inces- 
sant brutality, little by little, was exercising an influence over Juan 
—an influence he did not perceive, and for which he was not ac- 
countable. When we have breathed the pure out-door air, and 
enter a close room or pestilential prison, we think we cannot 
remain there one instant; if compelled to, we get accustomed to it 
—not to live there, but to die there. ‘The habitual contact with 
vice produces the same effect, even upon a good and honest nature ; 
the disgust which it inspired at first does not prevent the contagion 
and death. The finest, sweetest flower, surrounded with filth, will 
fall defiled. 

Juan seeing no other manners, no other examples than those 
which surrounded him, began to think that all the world was so— 
that Juniata and Pedralvi were exceptions which he should never 
meet again. Although young, he began to be indifferent. Lis 
natural instinct, which for a better guide he followed, showed him 
no more what was good or bad, except that from time to time 
some old remembrance made his heart beat. All the sap within 
him was withered; the tree existed still, but the finest branches 
were beginning to wither and die. 

The lieutenant Caralo lost no occasion of annoying and vexing 
him, and he could seck no redress, for the hand of the captain was 
as heavy as that of the lieutenant, but the captain knew how to 
excite the gayety of the troops by wounding the vanity and pride 
of the child, and raising in his heart angry and vindictive feelings. 
Above all, when the lieutenant was angry—and that was ofven,— 
Juan was the victim of his bad humor. 

One day, while he was drinking and playing, he ordered Juan 
to bring him his pipe, which Juan promptly brought, when he 
received thanks and a sound box on his ears. Juan was furious, 
and threw the pipe on the floor and broke it to pieces with his feet. 
The lieutenant thought a great deal of his pipe. The captain 
applauded, and the lieutenant rose, red and angry, from the table. 

“ Yes—bravo !” said the lieutenant; “ for this time he shall die 
by my hand.” Then turning to Juan, he said : “ Count the pieces 
of my pipe (it was in a thousand pieces), and thou shalt receive as 
many lashes with the scourge.” 

He went to the wall and took down the fatal whip. Juan sprang 
to the table and seized a large carving-knife. All the bandits were 
astonished, and made a circle round them. 

“Do not advance a step!” cricd Juan, and his voice, ordinarily 
s0 feeble and low, was loud and firm. “I appeal to the captain ; 
I appeal to these cavaliers. You have given me a blow when I 
did not deserve it, and I have heard you say to all that a blow is 
worth blood. Do not advance, or I will have yours !” 

“ Bravo!” exclaimed the captain, clapping his hands. 

The lieutenant imitated the movements of the toreadors, at the 
commencement of a bull-fight; then feigning, like them, to excite 
the animal to fury, he waved a red handkerchief which he held in 
his left hand, and with his right he flourished the whip around his 
head. The whole circle laughed at this ingenious pleasantry of 


the man, and he, animated by the bravos of the assembly, struck 


Juan with the end of the lash. Blind with rage, Juan threw him- 
self upon him, and struck him with the knife. ‘The lieutenant fell 
with a wild cry of rage and pain. The bandits rushed and seized 
Juan, and in a moment ten poignards would have found their way 
to his heart if the captain had not stopped them. 

“Stop—by all the saints of Spain, stop! The combat is loyal 
and good.” 

“Too good,” replied Caralo, fiercely. 

“ Bravo, Juan,—bravo !” continued the captain, paying no atten- 
tion to his lieutenant. “And you, sirs, by Saint Juan Baptista, 
my patron, had better take care how you touch that young com- 
rade, who knows how to use arms. Now that the young tiger has 
licked blood, I tell you for him, he is one of us. Come here, 
Juan, and you, Caralo, consider what he has donc.” 

“ Perhaps so,” replied the licutenant ; “but I wish you to bear 
witness that he shall yet become acquainted with the blade of my 
poignard.” 

“You must take care of that,” coldly answered the captain ; “ it 
is an affair of your own.” Then when they carried away the lieu- 
tenant, he said to Juan, with the air of an affectionate master to 
his pupil: “The stroke was too low; it is necessary to strike 
higher.” 

From that day, Josef Baptista was not less brutal or coarse, for 
with him that was impossible, but more communicative to his 
young apprentice. Juan, in spite of his youth and his inexpe- 
rience, commenced then to comprehend what road he followed and 
what guides were given him. ‘The same discovery filled him with 
horror, and awoke in his heart all the good feelings nature had 
placed there. He was not yet initiated into all the mysteries of 
the order, The captain demandcd from him a blind submission 
and passive obedience. 

When any strangers came to pass the night there, the red cham- 
ber was always prepared for them, which excited his curiosity and 
anxiety; for one evening he though he saw traces of blood on 
some of the furniture. But since then nothing had confirmed his 
suspicions. ‘The chamber was very handsome, airy, with two win- 
dows, one opening upon the wood, the other upon the court-yard ; 
the apartment was perfectly private, and the door itself was pro- 
vided on the inside with large bolts, which, when moved, could be 
heard on the outside. Nevertheless, as we have said, Juan roso 
very early, and placed himself like a sentinel in the room which 


, Served him for a chamber, which was the attic of the house; but 


he never saw the strangers go away, especially when their dress or 
equipage denoted wealth or rank. Juan made still another 
remark. 

The master of the house always kept his guests company dur- 


ing their supper; the repast finished, they retired to their apart- 
ment, and the captain remained to drink; then when he had drank 
an hour or two, instead of going to bed, which was more propcr, 
he descended to the cellar, and returned in a few minutes, bringing 
back neither bottle nor cup of wine. That was very mysterious ; 
and despairing of discovering the reason for such conduct by think- 
ing alone, Juan had many times, at a distance, followed to the 
staircase the captain. He had seen him descend the stairs and 
open a door with a key he always carried, and even leave the keys 
in the lock. There his discoveries ceased.. Ong day, Juan had 
the audacity to go further, even to the door of the cellar. He fol- 
lowed behind the captain, saw him enter, and was about turning 
the key, when he thought he heard a noise. His-courage fled, and 
he returned to his chamber and threw himself, trembling, upon his 
bed. Since then he had not dared to renew the attempt, and pro- 
bably the mystery would always remain unsolved ;for the captain 
was going to leave the castle for 'some time, for the reputation of 
the place, never good, had grown worse of late, and he Sremed it. 
prudent to absent himself for a time at least. 

Disclosing to his friends his new projects, Baptista supped with 
his companions, without his lieutenant Caralo. The latter had 
hardly recovered from his Wounds, and his return among them 
frightened Juan ; but although nearly well, the lieutenant preferred 
to remain in his chamber; he only asked for three bottles of wine, 
promising to drink but one. Caralo, seated at a table, drank 
slowly, and it was evident that he was concocting some projects of 
vengeance. The captain and his men drank to the health of their 
absent comrade, and joyously eat a soup placed before them, the 
perfume of which delighted Juan, who stood behind the captain to 
wait all orders. 

Suddenly a loud knock was heard at the gate, and two strangers 
demanded admission, which of course was given thém. The man 
who had opened the gate led into the room Gongarello and his 
niece Juniata. Juan felt ready to fall at recognizing them, and 
was obliged to support himself upon the captain’s chair. Tho 
remembrance of Juniata and Pedralvi was too deeply engraven in 
his heart to be readily effaced. His first movement had been to 
rush forward and speak to her, to ask of-her news of his friend the 
Bohemian, his only friend ; but a fear, an indefinable shame, per- 
haps also an instinctive feeling of the danger which menaced them 
—all concurred to keep him pale and immovable behind tho cap- 
tain’s chair. She did not recognize him, and he felt easier. 

The captain courteously invited the guests to be seated, and 
sent for two more plates and more wine. When his guests had 
eaten a little, the captain, with a winning smile and gentle voice, 
asked them their names and where they came from. 

“My name is Aben-Abou, though I am called, in Pampeluna, 
Gongarello. This is my niece Juniata, who has been at the Gold- 
en Sun, where I placed her as servant. My occupation is that of 
a barber; but I had no peace; every month nearly I was de- 
nounced to the Inquisition, and finally I determined to sell my 
goods, which I did for two hundred ducats, which I have in my 
valise,—yes, I have them there.” 

Juan, frightened at the turn the conversation had taken, passed 
quickly behind the barber, and brushed against him rudely, while 
he whispered : 

“ Imprudent fellow, be silent.” 

“ Take care, sir page, you hurt my shoulder with your bottle,” 
said Gongarello, to Juan. Then turning to the captain, he con- 
tinued: ‘ Yes, senors,—two hundred ducats in gold. I am going 
to establish myself in Madrid, where I have a relation.” 

Raising his glass, Josef Baptista, who had not lost a word of 
the recital, cried out: 

“ Permit me to drink a glass of this good wine to your success, 
to your health, and that of your niece.” 

“ My niece does not drink wine, but I will drink for both,” gaily 
replied the barber. ‘ 

“You have been accused of being a sorcerer. By Saint 
Jacques!” cried the captain, “tell my fortune.” 

“ Willingly, my host; your hand.” 

The captain held out to him a hand remarkably small and soft. 
After having examined it attentively, the barber said, in a low 
voice : 

“ Your French wine troubles me. It must be so, for I see lines 
of wickedness and misfortune traced on your palm. It is incom- 
prehensible, and I cannot tell you.” 

“ Speak !” 

“ Wilt it not frighten you 

“Nothing frightens me.” 

“ Well, well; I am undecided. One line tells me that you will 
be burned, and another that you will be hung, or, as one contra- 
dicts the other, you see that my prediction signifies nothing ;” and 
he laughed loudly. 

He was the only one, for the men looked on in astonished silence, 
agreeing, in all probability, with the barber. The captain alone 
was unmoved. He handed a fresh glass of wine to his guest. 

“And you, sir barber, since you are so wise, can you tell what 
fate awaits you?” he asked, smiling. 

“T am never uneasy about the future,” replied Gongarello, who 
was a barber as well as philosopher; “but I can tell you, without 
being a sorcerer, what will happen to me to-day and to-morrow.” 

Juan trembled and the bold captain turned pale. 

“Where do you see that ?” 

“Parbleu! in your face. I see first that I have good company, 
an excellent dinner, and exquisite wine ; it is not that which makes 
me anxious—it is what follows.” 

The captain’s face grew -paler; he tried to appear indifferent, 
and even gay, like Gongarello. 

“Yes,” continued the barber, “it is what follows that makes me 
anxious. I see by your air that you are a man who will make us 
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pay dear for our repast; it is plain; it is your habit, and that of 
many of your brothers. You will find that we can defend our- 
selves. I cry when Iam scorched!” And he laughed again—a 
laugh which seemed to the captain satanical. 

For the first time in his life, the latter felt ill at ease, and was 
disconcerted ; his brow was covered with sweat, and his face was 
pale and red by turns. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the barber, “you have bad feelings. We 
have made you sit up too long, and we had better retire to our 
couches.” 

“ You are right; Iai weary,” said the captain; and he gave 
Juan orders to go and prepare the chamber for his guests. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THB RED CHAMBER. 


Juan took the captain’s dark lantern and left the room; but he 
had gone but a few steps, when he stopped, and gave vent to his 
despair: “At the risk of my own life, I will save Juniata. But 
him? ‘The young girl and her uncle thinks of no danger. How 
can I warn them, when I know not myself what to fear ¢” 

Recalling his senses, he ascended the stairs, and entered the 
fatal red chamber. It was the first door opening upon a long cor- 
ridor. He entered with trembling, and began to arrange the cham- 
ber, seeking always for some appearance of danger, but found 
none. He opened the bed, arranged the pillows, but could discov- 
er nothing. In his haste, he upset and put out his lantern, which 
rolled on the floor. Stooping to pick up the lamp, he thought he 
saw a long crack surrounding each bed. Having found the lan- 
tern and relit it, he approached the light and examined the floor 
attentively. No longer any doubt; each bed was placed upon a 
kind of trap, not very closely joined, for he felt a current of cold 
air rushing up, proving beyond a doubt that there was an opening 
below. Juan could not tell exactly how, but he knew now too 
well that if Juniata and her uncle once put foot in that chamber, 
once laid on those beds, they were lost—they would never leave 
the castle. 

“‘ Never—never,” cried he, “will I lead them to their destruc- 
tion; I will dic sooner!” and his heart beat violently, and his 
head felt on fire. What should he dot He could think of no 
way to liberate them. He glanced round the room, but saw no 
hope; he looked to the dome, seeking there for some means to 
effect the escape of his friends. 

What was his terror to perceive, coming from the first landing, 
the lieutenant, who, with a poignard in his hand, placed himself at 
the entrance of the room, thus closing the passage and al! hope of 
retreat. The lieutenant had seen him, he was sure, and Juan had 
nothing with which to defend himself, not even the carving-knife, 
as in his first combat. He felt all hope was gone, and in calm 
despair, waited his death ; and yet in this terrible anxiety, his last 
regret was for his first benefactress, poor Juniata, whose death 
now seemed inevitable. He knew well that he could expect no 
pity or mercy from’his ferocious adversary; but by an instinctive 
movement, he closed the lantern, which he still held in his hands, 
and the room and corridor was in darkness. The lieutenant ad- 
vanced, with slow, soft steps, upon his toes, and Juan, immovable, 
leaning against the wall, calculated by the sound of his steps how 
soon he would be there. He seemed already to feel the cold poig- 
nard. The lieutenant nearly touched him, and he trembled, hear- 
ing his voice : 

“ That devil Juan—he was here; I saw him. But he was not 
alone; there were two—yes, two!” murmured the lieutenant, who 
was in that state when he saw double, which proved that he had 
forgotten the moderation which he had promised. He was tipsy. 

Juan felt a little re-assured, although the danger was nearly as 
great; for the lieutenant, when he had been drinking, was more 
ferocious than ever. He seized Juan by the arm, and he thought 
himself lost; but he heard the poignard which the lieutenant car- 
ried fall on the floor. Juan hastened to seize it ; he listened to the 
lieutenant, who continued, in an unsteady voice : 

“ You come from below ?” 

._“ Yes,” responded Juan, in a disguised voice. 

“Ts Juan there ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, listen, comrade; go find him, and lead me to my 
chamber.” 

A sudden thought seized Juan, and with a soft, slow step, he 
led the drunken wretch to the red chamber, and laid him on the 
bed. 
“Tt is singular; my bed was, a little while ago, on the other side 
of the room; it will turn—everything turns to-day.” : 

A moment more and he was asleep, and Juan rushed from the 
room, closing the door, and descended bravely to the dining-hall, 
where the captain, who awaited him, said to him, with an impa- 
tient air: 

All well ?” 

“Well,” replied Juan; “the chamber for Senor Gongarello and 
his niece is ready, and I have the honor to conduct them there.” 

The barber took his hat and valise, while Juniata looked for her 
mantle. During the time, Juan, pale and motionless, resembled a 
statue of stone. The captain, who perceived his trouble, ap- 
proached him. Juan trembled, and thought all was lost. But 
instead of his usual brutal tone, he said, softly : 

“Thou beginnest to know what he fears? It is well, only it is 
necessary next time to have more indifference and assurance; but 
for the first time, it is not bad.” 

“We are ready. Good-night. To-morrow, senor, we will settle 
our account,” said the barber. 

“To-morrow,” gravely said the captain, “all accounts will be 


settled. Good-night. Your apartment awaits you. For me, I 
remain a little longer with my friends, to drink another bottle.” 

He saluted them; then said, in a low voice, to Juan: 

“Conduct them to their chamber, and then go to yourown. I 
have nothing more for you to do to-day.” 

Juan, holding his lantern, passed before Gongarello and his 
niece. The door of the dining-hall closed behind them, and all 
three mounted the staircase. Juan, whose heart beat with affright, 
as well as joy, ascended so rapidly that the barber cried ‘out, in a 
loud voice : 

“Where does he go—where does he go to, the young scamp ?” 

The captain opened the door to learn the reason of the noise. 

“It is I, master, who ran up so fast, in my haste to get there, 
that my friends could not follow me,” replied Juan, trembling. 

“It is well,” coldly said the captain, and retired and closed the 
door. 

Hearing it reclose, Juan breathed more freely, and this time had 
courage enough to ascend more slowly. Arrived at the first land- 
ing, and passing the door of the red chamber, he stopped for an 
instant, unable to proceed. 

“Ts it here ?” asked the barber. 

“No,” replied Juan, scarcely repressing a shudder, and he con- 
tinued to ascend. 

The barber, as well as Juniata, was surprised at the silent air 
and troubled face of their young guide. Keeping silent, but not 
without astonishment, they followed Juan as he mounted higher 
and higher. At last they arrived at the attic which served as a 
chamber for Juan. He made them enter, closed the door, and 
putting his hand over the mouth of the barber, who wished to 
speak, he whispered : 

“ Silence—silence, or you are lost!” 

The barber felt his gayety and indifference leave him on the 
instant. 

“ Lost—lost ?” he stammered, but he could say no more, not 
even ask how—why? His teeth chattered and his limbs trembled. 

“Juniata,” continued Juan, “ you do not remember me ?” 

“No, I do not,” she answered, slowly, looking at him attentively. 

“Have you forgotten the two poor little mendicants whom, two 
years ago, near the hotel of the Golden Sun, you kept from 
starving ?” 

“ The friend of Pedralvi?” cried the young girl, blushing. 

“ Yes—Pedralvi, my friend, my comrade. What has become of 
him?” 

“Since that time he has been near me, a servant in the hotel. 
He wept when I quitted him, and said he felt as if some misfor- 
tune would befall us.” 

“No, for I will be near you. Listen to me.” And the faithful 
companion of Pedralvi, in as few words as possible, informed 
them in what kind of a hotel they were, what was the profession 
and projects of the captain, and the only chances which remained 
tothem. “They will all be asleep in an hour. Then, according 
to his habit, the captain will descend into the cave. We must 
immediately descend then, and strive to leave this infernal house. 
By what means? I know nothing. We shall see when we are 
there. Await me. I will go and make a survey.” 

He left the barber and his niece more dead than alive, and de- 
scended a few stairs, and laying flat down, he listened, watching in 
the darkness, hearing the least noise. His watch was long. At 
last he heard the bandits rise, and with considerable noise, leave 
the dining-saloon and enter successively their chambers. He 
waited till all was quiet, then descended a few steps more, and 
stopped listening attentively. A minute or two the door of the 
dining-hall again opened. The captain came out, bearing a lan- 
tern in his hand. 

He began to descend the steps which conducted to the cellar, 
leaving the large door open behind him. Juan slowly and care- 
fully ventured to follow him. He softly closed the door and double 
locked it, drew out the bunch of keys and ascended with the great- 
est rapidity the stairs leading to his room. 

“Now,” said he, to his two friends, “there is no time to lose. 
Come. Among these keys we will find one which will open the 
gate leading to the wood. If we reach that, we can escape.” 

* You are our saviour,” cried Juniata. 

“ There is no time for thanks. I have done nothing yet. Como 
quickly.” 

Gongarello tried to rise, but it was impossible. His head sank, 
his eyes closed, his limbs refused to do: their office. At last, after 
a moment’s unsuccessful struggling, he fell on to the bed, and, to 
the terror of Juniata and the despair of Juan, he was asleep. All 
their efforts to arouse him were useless. He stammered a few 
words, and fell back into unconsciousness again. 

“ Ah,” cried Juan, “ it is the wine—that pretended French wine ! 
To run no danger, to make sure of their victim, they have drugged 
the wine. It is useless to attempt to rouse him.” 

“T understand—I understand !” cried Juniata, despairingly. 

“If we could carry your uncle, but that is impossible. Let us 
hasten to descend, for you, my dear benefactress, must be saved, 
and we have lost time now.” 

“No,” said Juniata, resolutely, —“ I will not abandon my uncle.” 

“ And I, Juniata, will not leave you. We will all three die 
together ;” and he seated himself beside her on the bench. 

Clasping her hands, Juniata prayed fervently to the God of 
Mahomet for Pedralvi, her uncle, Juan and herself. Juan almost 
wept for joy that he should be remembered in her prayers—she, so 
good, and he the associate of vile robbers. 

‘Just then a terrible noise was heard, and with clasped hands 
they awaited their dreadful fate. The noise came from below, and 
was of an indescribable character. The listeners were the more 
alarmed, as the human heart is the more appalled, the more vague 
are the dangers that menace it. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE LAST HOPE. 


A FIERCE combat raged in the cellar between the lieutenant and 
captain. The former had awakened upon feeling his bed descend, 
and instantly divined the reason; he knew he was to be strangled. 
He threw himself at the throat of his assailant, who, not expecting 
such a reception, had been overthrown, he and his lantern, by this 
vigorous attack. The two combatants rolled on the ground, and 
their strength, nearly equal, was redoubled by rage. They fought 
with teeth and feet, for the lieutenant had no arms, and the cap- 
tain’s pistol had fallen to the ground in the commencement of the 
struggle. All the bandits were awakened by the frightful noise in 
the cellar. 

“To the rescue!” cried Carnego. “A troop of alguazils or 
familiars of the Inquisition assassinate our captain! Let us break 
the door, my friends !” 

Some armed with mattocks, others with iron spikes and beams, 
which for a long time resisted their endeavors. That was the 
cause of the noise the two prisoners heard; the third heard 
nothing. 

“ All hope is gone!” cried Juan, who had gone to the head of 
the staircase to listen, and who divined what was passing. “We 
could not fly if we wished it now. All the robbers are on foot ; 
behold them running hither and thither through the house; and if 
they come here to call me !” 

He looked at Juniata in affright, and the poor girl, now fully 
realizing the danger awaiting her, threw herself into Juan’s arms, 
crying, involuntarily : 

“Save me—save me!” Then she looked at her uncle, and said, 
letting her arms drop: “Fool that I am, it is impossible !” 

“No, no,” cried Juan, struck with a sudden thought, “ no—it is 
not impossible !”” 

The attic in which were the three prisoners had only one window 
overlooking the forest. Juan pushed open the shutter, letting the 
moonlight stream in, and Juniata, looking out, perceived the trees 
waving in the night wind. 

“ You see there is yet another means of safety.” , 

“TJ understand ; yes—thanks be to Heaven, it is very high; and 
if they come, I can throw myself out—” 

“ No—not throw yourself out, but descend,” said Juan. 

“ How ? and my uncle ?” 

“T will take care of him,” and stepping out on to the roof, Juan 
showed a cord fastened to a pulley. “If you have no fear, and 
will trust yourself to me, I can save you.” 

“Yes, I will,” merely answered the young girl. 

Then making a loop, he passed the cord around her body and 
under her arms. 

“Do not look at the abyss when you descend; close your eyes 
until your feet touch the ground, then send the cord back to me, 
and be ready to receive your uncle.” 


And with the greatest care he lowered the young girl carcfully 
out of the window. It was a fearful height, but the cord was 
strong, and the girl cool and brave, and willing to die rather than 
fall into the hands of the robbers. Doubtless Juniata arrived safe- 
ly, for the cord, when he pulled it, felt light and came unburdened. 
Now was the barber’s turn, and fastening the cord round him in 
the same manner, he lowered him down. He listened attentively 
and heard a slight noise, and drew up the loose cord. This time 
he was to make the descent alone. Securely fastening the cord, 
he fearlessly launched himself into the air, slowly allowing the 
cord to wind till he reached the ground, and felt himself seized by 
two arms. 

“Ts it you, dear friends, and without accident ?” he asked. 

He was answered in the affirmative by two voices, for the aerial 
voyage had produced a good effect on the barber, and dissipated 
the influence of the opiate; and Gongarello was launching into a 
volume of thanks, when Juan silenced him, and began to make 
his way through the forest. All three marched forward bravely. 
They had walked scarcely an hour, when sleep again crept over 
the poor barber, in spite of all his endeavors to the contrary. 

“Again ?” exclaimed Juan. 

“Yes, my boy,—a bad dream,” murmured the barber, and he 
slept again. 

“Do you hear nothing ?” said Juniata. 

“ Yes—I hear the tramp of horses,” said Juan, afrer bending 
his car to the ground. 

The sounds grew louder, and very soon they could hear voices 
and distinguish words : 

“No, Kaled,—no, my good companion ; let us rest an instant.” 

These words were pronounced in the Arabic tongue, and Juniata, 
who understood them, exclaimed : 

“Fear nothing; he speaks the language of the country; he is a 
Moor.” 

And Juan, quitting the cover of the wood, threw himself on his 
knees before the horse, who leaned and turned aside. 

“I understand,” said the young man; “it is a race he does not 
love—a Spanish beggar.” Then addressing Juan, he said, in pure 
Castilian : “It is very late to ask alms. If thy companions are 
hid in the wood, tell them that in the morning I will have money 
to give them, but to-night I have only steel.” Laying his hand on 
his sword, he said: “Go!” 

Juniata, who had been watching intently, sprang out, exclaim- 
ing, in Arabic: 

“ Friend—friend, and child of the same God !” 

At these words, the young man sprang from his horse, which he 
gave in charge of a servant, and holding out his hand, said, in the 
language of his fathers : 

“See me, brother; what wishgst thoy 7 
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NEAPOLITAN BOATS. 


BOATS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

We have grouped together on this page several pictures delineat- 
ing different kinds of boats used in foreign countries, and remark- 
able for peculiarity of construction. In a former article we made 
some mention of the history of boat-building, and showed that the 
raft was probably the pioneer of all naval constructions. The first 
picture represents a group of Neapolitan boats. Their sails have 
& very singular appearance from the great curvature of the yards, 
and are unlike anything we see in our own waters. The second 
picture shows us the very singular boats employed on the Ganges, 
in India. It would seem almost impossible for boats with so much 
top-hamper, and such clumsy sails, to navigate with safety. The 
Ganges has many peculiarities about it, and requires great skill in 
its navigation. It is navigable throughout the year for small boats 
to the base of the Himmalaya range, and during six months in the 

, for boats of a larger size. The number of boats of various 
inds on the river is estimated at upwards of thirty thousand, for 
the most part crazy and ill-constructed vessels. Those in the dis- 
tricts of Bengal and Chittagong have high heads, with large clum- 
sy rudders suspended by ropes, and worked by helmsmen raised at 
a great height above the vessel. Bishop Heber gives a description 
of a Ganges boat in Bengal, which he i cestadios as the simplest 
and rudest of all possible structures. “It is decked over through- 
out its whole length with bamboo, and on this is erected a low 


is both clumsily built and 
ill-managed. Many of 
the boats are floating- 
ships; cargoes of glass, 
cutlery, perfumes, etc., 
being carried as high as 
the stream will admit, 
and sold to any purchas- 
ers who may be met on 
the way. whole system of internal navigation in India, how- 
ever, is now undergoing a mighty change by the introduction of 
steam. Some of the towns on the upper course of the Ganges are 
practically, in res to time, fatigue, discomfort, freightage and 
insurance, as far from Calcutta as Calcuttais from England, when 
the navigation is conducted in the boats of the country ; but by the 
introduction of steamboats, having a burden of about sixty tons, 
and drawing only two feet of water, a change has been wrought 
which promises to be of the highest importance. In Singapore, 
one of the East India Company’s possesions, the natives employ 
the curious flat-sterned boats seen in the last engraving of this 
series. The deck of these boats has about the orm of a common 
flat-iron, and their great breadth prevents their capsizing readily. 
Our third engraving represents a couple of the sailing-boats used 
on the River Nile, in Egypt, moored side by side. Some of them 
are quite elegant vessels 
and good sailers. Mr. 
Lane, speaking of the 
interior navigation of 
Egypt, says The na- 
vigation of the Nile em- 
ploys a great number of 
the natives of Egypt. 
The boatmen of the Nile 
are mostly strong, mus- 
cular men. They under- 
severe labor in row- 
ing, poling and towin: 
but are very cheerful 
and often the most so 


when most occupied, for 


then they frequently 
amuse by 


singing. In consequence 


fabric ot bamboo and straw, exactly 
ike a small cottage without a chimney. This 
is the cabin, baggage rooms, etc.; here the 

mgers sit and sleep, and here, if it be 
intended for a cooki at, are one or two 
ranges of brick-work, like English hot-hearths, 
but not rising more than a few inches above 
the deck, with small round sugar-loaf holes, 
like those in a lime-kiln, adapted for dressing 


of the continual changes 
which take place in the 
bed of the Nile, the most 
experienced pilot is liable 
frequently to run his ves- 
sel aground; in such an 
occurrence, it is often 
necessary for the crew to 
descend into the water to 
shove off the boats with 
their backs and shoulders. 
On account of their bei 

80 liable to run 4 
the boats of the Nile are 
generally made to draw 
rather more water at the 
head than the stern, and 
hence the rudder is neces- 
sarily very wide. The 


victuals with charcoal. As the roof of this 
apartment is far too fragile for men to stand 
or sit on, and as the apartment itself takes up 
nearly two-thirds of the vessel, upright bam- 
boos are fixed by its side, which support a 
kind of grating of the same material, imme- 
diately above roof, on which, at the height, 
ly, of six or eight feet above the sur- 
of the water, the en sit or stand to 
work the vessel. They have for oars | 
bamboos with circular ends, a large one 
the same kind to steer with, one and some- 
times two sails of a 


clumsy and dangérous than boats ; dan- 
us I believe they are, but with a fair wind 
'y sail over the water merrily.” One form 
of the Ganges boat is called the “budgerow.” 
It is used as a passage-boat, and is generally 
accompanied by a luggage-boat, in which the 
cooking is conducted, while a third boat, « 
smaller than either of the others, and called 
a “dinghee,” keeps up a communication be- 
tween in the event of one being fixed on 
a shoal, Another kind, called the “ pulwar,” . 
is employed for the conveyance of goods, and 


FLAT-STERNED BOAT OF SINGAPORE. 


HINDOO BOATS ON THE GANGES. 


better kind of boats used on the Nile, which are very numerous, 
are of a simple but elegant form, mostly between thirty and forty 
feet in length, with two masts, two large triangular sails, and a 
cabin next the stern, generally about four feet high, and occupying 
about a third or fourth the length of the boat. In most of om 
boats the cabin is divided into two or more apartments. Sudden 
whirlwinds and squalls being ve uent on the Nile, a boatman 
is usually employed to hold the sheet in his hand, that he may be 
able to let it fly at a moment’s notice.” Wilkinson gives rather a 
fuller account of the Nile boats, dividing them into the “ djerm,” 
and the “ maadil,” which corn up and down the Nile; the 
“aggub,” carrying stone; the “sandal,” a sort of ship’s boat; the 
“‘gaarib,” a fishing-boat, and the “maadeeh,” a ferry-boat. The 
“‘maash,” the “dahabeeh,” and the “cangia,” are three forms ot 
passenger-boats, usually hired by Europeans in making the voyage 
from Alexandria to Cairo; the larger ones having two cabins, but 
the smaller ones only a single cabin, and many travellers cause an 
awning to be fitted up in front of the cabin, so as enioy what breeze 


WICKER BOAT OF THE RIVER WYE. 


there may be stirring, without exposure to 
the torrid heat of the sun. Our fourth en- 
graving represents the “coracle,” or wicker- 


a sort of basket co 
material, and may be transported readily on 
the back of a man, as seen in our picture. 
These sort of boats are of great antiquity. 
At Toombudra, in Hindostan, they have a 
curious mode of making basket-boats. They 
are circular, and of various sizes, from three 
to fifteen feet in diameter, but very shallow ; 
t some of them will hold thirty persons. 
making them, a number of pieces of split 
bamboo are laid on the ground, crossing each 
other near the centre, and are then fastened 
with thongs; the ends of the bamboos are 
then elevated by several persons, and fixed 
asunder at proper distances by means of 
stakes, in which position they are bound by 
other long slips of bamboo; the latter are 
introduced alternately over and under the 
pieces first crossed, and tied at the intersec- 
tions to preserve the shape. This being com- 
pleted, beginning from the bottom towards 
the centre, the parts above the intended height 
or depth of the boat are cut off, and it is 
covered with half-dressed hides fastened to- 
weno with thongs. These simple basket- 
are so easy of construction, that it is 
said one may made by six men in as 
many hours, and the two principal materials 
used—hides and bamboo—are always at hand. 
The boats are navigated either b ddles 
where the water is deep, or are pushed over a 
shallow bottom by long poles. 


, used on the River Nye, England. It is 
with f 
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FERDINAND Il. KING OF THE SICILIES.- 
We present on this page a well-engraved 
and authentic likeness of Ferdinand II., King 
of the Two Sicilies, a potentate about whom 
so much has been said, recently, in the public 
prints, and who is a type of those bigoted des- 
pots who rule some parts of Europe with a 
rod of iron, filling their dungeons with noble 
men who dare assert the rights of the people, 
violating their own pledges, and preparing the 
way for convulsion and bloodshed in the fu- 
ture. Ferdinand does not look like the bi 
and tyrant that he is; but nothing is more de- 
ceptive than royal appearances. One would 
¢ him to be an honest, pompous and some- 
what thickheaded military officer, and not the 
unamiable character which his acts avouch 
him. Ferdinand IL., King of the Two Sici- 
lies, is descended from Henry IV. of France. 
Of the family of the Bourbons, four sover- 
eigns have already ruled this kingdom. The 
first was Charles III., who assumed the reins 
of government in 1734, by the cession of Phil- 
ip IV., by the unanimous consent of the Two 
Sicilies, by of Clement 
and by the conditions of peace signed at Aix- 
Ia-Chapelle. Called to rule over Spain, 
Charles was succeeded on the throne of this 
country by his son, Ferdinand IV., who, after 
the Congress of Vienna, assumed the title of 
Ferdinand I. On his death his son, Francis I., 
succeeded to the paternal throne in 1825; and, 
after a short reign of five , Was succeeded 
by his son Ferdinand II., the present sovereign, 
in 1830. His majesty was first married to 
Maria Christina, of the house of Savoy—a 
princess so beloved that her acts, even to the 
present day, form some of the most cherished 
traditions of the people. Her body within the 
last two or three years has been disinterred, 
and placed in a new sarcophagus. Miracles 
have been attributed to her, and her pious and 
loyal husband has already taken the first steps 
pre!iminary to her beatification. By this prin- 
cess his majesty had one son, Francis Leopold, 
who was born Jan 16th, 1835, and who is 
heir to the throne. His majesty was married 
asecond time to Maria Teresa of Austria, 
daughter of the Archduke Charles. By this 
lady he has had issue :—Luigi Maria, Count 
of Trani, born 1838; Alfonso Maria, Count 
of Caserta, born 1841; Maria Annunziata, 
born 1843; Maria Clementina Immacolata, 
born 1844; Gaetano Maria, Count of Girgenti, 
born 1846; Pasquale, Count of Bari, born 
1852. His majesty’s character and poli 
have of late been so much discussed that it is 
almost unnecessary to enter on the subject. 
Fully impressed with a belief in his divine 
rights, he belongs rather to the fifteenth than 
the nineteenth century. Superstitious by na- 
ture, and from policy disposed to make the 
most of it, he at once enslaves and attaches a 
— of the public mind. Firm to obstinacy 


FERDINAND IL, KING OF THE TWO SICILIES. 


and the en be observe it on the Holy 
Gospel, etc., on the 24th of February, 1848, in 
the presence of royal princes, the ministers, 
the officers of the army, the magistracy and 
the high officers of state. From time te 
this the policy of the king has been one con- 
tinued act in violation of his oath; his name 
has become a byword, his rule has been a 
scourge to his people, and a source of contro- 
versy and discussion in Europe. Such are 
a few details of the life and character of Fer- 
dinand I1., King of the Two Sicilies. 


BARON VON HUMBOLDT IN HIS STUDY. 
Let us turn from the portrait of one of the 
scourges of humanity to a very different char- 
acter, one of its nobiest illustrations, the man 
of science of two centuries. Our picture isa 
quiet, interior scene, and shows us the author 
of “Cosmos” in his quiet study, surrounded 
by those mute but eloquent companions, his 
beloved books. Though the figure of the phi- 
losopher is drawn on a small scale, still it is a 
striking likeness of his face and person, while 
his surroundings are delineated with accuracy. 
The room he occupies is plain and neat, with 
little of that litter and confusion thought to be 
indispensable to genius. A sofa, table and a 
few chairs, form all the furniture. On the 
wall hangs a map of the world. The | 
window admits abundance of light, and 
whole apartment has an air of comfort. 
Though the weight of years has bowed the 
frame of the philosopher, still he enjoys good 
health, and his noble mind is as vigorous as 
ever. Frederick Henry Alexander, Baron 
Von Humboldt was born at Berlin, September 
14, 1769, and is peer now in his 88th 
year. He studied at Gottingen, at Frankfort 
on the Oder and at Hamburg, but his whole 
life has been a course of study. In 1791 we 
find him a student of mining and botany in 
the mining school of Fryeburg. In 1792 he 
was appointed assessor in the mining and 
smelting department, and soon after removed 
to Bairenth, as overseer of the mines of Fran- 
conia. He has published, from time to time, 
works of the highest scientific value, the mere 
enumeration of which would occupy a large 
space. In 1795 he voluntarily relinquished 
his office for the purpose of travelling. In 
company with Aimé Bonpland, the French 
naturalist, he set out for South America in 
1799, travelled for four years in that country, 
drawing and recording the sylva, the fauna, 
the geology, mineralogy, natural history and 
phenomena of that wonderful country. Among 
the rich collections of the two naturalists, were 
6300 kinds of plants. The results of this 
scientific tour were given to the world ina 
series of volumes ublished in splendid style. 
He has since travelled extensively in Europe, 
daily adding to his stores of knowledge, and 
from time to time communicating to the world 


resists all counsel ; as a rule, acts in opposition to it,and doubts | but such have retired into private life. The | ge facts by | his discoveries and observations. His career is a noble example of 
e resolution which does not emanate from his own royal | which Ferdinand II. will be known to history, are the publication | a well-spent life, and his remarkable longevity, notwithstanding his 
head. Thus a minister must needs be nothing more than a regis- | of the Constitution on the 10th of February, 1848: “In the | severe mental toil, is an encouragement to students. His mind is 
trar of his will; his majesty seeks such men to serve him, and all | name of the Most Holy God, Omnipotent, One and Three;” | still vigorous and active, and his spirits buoyant as a young man’s. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
NO MORE AMONG THE WOODLANDS. 


BY FRANK FREELOVE. 


No more among the woodlands 
We'll go in search of flowers, 
Or haunt the dreamy lowlands 
To find the fairy bowers; 
For the tempest spirit’s coming, 
While he withers all the leaves— 
And his chill breath o’er us humming, 
A misty banner weaves. 


No more among the woodlands 
We'll wander forth at morn, 
To cull us dewy garlands, 
Our tresses to adorn ; 
For the Frost King mows the garlands, 
And he scatters all the leaves— 
While the Tempest o'er the lowlands 
His misty banner weaves. 


No more among the woodlands 
© We'll wander forth at eve— 
Weird Solitude in lowlands 
Will sit her down and grieve ; 
For the birds long since departed, 
Warbied forth a long good-by— 
And they ieave her lonely-hearted 
Beneath a northern sky. 


+ > 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE SHADOW ON THE PILLOW. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Tue sun was just rising over the green hills above the town of 
Kirkcudbright in Scotland, and shedding his rays over the silver 
water of the Solway. It rose on a mourning group that was as- 
sembled at a low, picturesque house at the upper end of the town ; 
for Donald Murray, the only son of the family inhabiting it, was 
to set off on that morning to join the army. 

The elder Murray was a fine specimen of the true Scottish peas- 
antry. Shrewd, calculating and somewhat cold, in matters that 
did not come very near the heart, he yet preserved a corner in that 
heart where the tenderest and kindliest emotions still dwelt. On 
that morning, these emotions were all called forth. The father 
triumphed over the man ; for his pride and affection for this son 
was one of the strongest bonds that he recognized. 

Murray’s wife had been dead for several years, and her place 
was supplied in the family by the eldest daughter, Catherine. 
Two younger sisters, with Donald, completed the family. Do- 
nald had ever been distinguished for his daring and adventurous 
spirit; and added to this, he possessed what few knew of him—a 
strong poetical taste, and a heart alive to every keen sense of the 
true and beautiful. 

Bred a peasant, dependent on the occupation of a gardener, he 
had lived in almost complete seclusion, keeping within his heart 
the beautiful fancies which so enchained his being, yet finding con- 
stant food for them in that very occupation. The lightest flower 
that opened under his fostering hand was a revelation of beauty to 
the lowly Scottish gardener. The tiniest bird that built in the 
overhanging trees, was to him a wonder and a delight ; and al- 
ready he had filled numberless sheets with his rude but correct 
drawings of birds, flowers and insects, which, with slender mate- 
rials, he had colored to the life. But all these things he had kept 
to himself. Only his twin-sister, Rose, knew of her brother’s gen- 
tle nature, and of these quiet pursuits. 

Outside of his own family, he had another reputation—that of 
bravery and courage. Donald Murray had never looked on an- 
other’s wrongs without trying to prevent or avenge them. His 
heart, while it was gentle as a woman’s, was yet bold as a lion’s ; 
and, in his own neighborhood, he had been known from a boy as the 
champion of the oppressed. Among this class, was the orphan 
child of a man with whom his father had been on terms of inti- 
macy for years. Robert Ashton died, and left his only daughter 
to the care of a man by the name of Nevis, who already held most 
of Ashton’s hard earnings, and who, he thought, would certainly 
protect his fatherless child, and look after the little fortune he 
should leave her. Nevig, a whining, snuffling churchman, untrue 
to his religion, grasping in his pecuniary matters, and hard and 
selfish in his exactions from others, grew positively dishonest, when 
entrusted with little Fiora’s small fortune, and treated the child 
with real cruelty, cither from the hope that she would die under his 
treatment, or become a houschold drudge in his family, thereby 
saving the expense of a servant to his sickly and complaining 
wife. 

It roused Donald’s indignation, when little Flora Ashton would 
pass the gate of the garden where he was employed, bare-footed, 
and with a heavy basket poised on her head, such as only a strong 
boy should have carried. When he passed the house of Nevis, he 
had frequently seen the delicate child of fourteen years, laying out 
large webs of cloth upon the bleaching ground, washing heavy 
clothes at the spring, and even carrying lange burdens of wood. 
Once, too, he had heard passionate words, and the sounds of a 
blow, from within the house, and he was certain that the voice was 
that of Mrs. Nevis, whose temper was a well-known theme in the 
neighborhood. At the same time, Wora came out of the honse 
with her checks red and swollen, and the purple mark of a broad 
hand on her white neck, which even hardship had not spoiled. 
Donald longed to go in and strike the heartless woman for her 
cruelty to such a being as Flora Ashton ; but he wisely considered 
that he might do the child more injury than benefit, and he con- 


tented himself with following her down to the spring, to which she 
was carrying a basket of clothes for the bleaching ground. 

He came up with her as soon as she arrived at a distance from 
which Mrs. Nevis’s prying eyes could no longer discern her. 
She had done weeping; but there was an expression of settled 
gricf, almost of despair, on the poor child’s face, which touched the 
noble and pitying heart of Donald Murray. He took the basket 
from her hand, and went with her to the spring, wet the cloth and 
spread it upon the heather, and then talked with her, calmly and 
seriously, about her present condition in the family of Nevis. 

Encouraged by his sympathy, she weepingly told him the hard- 
ships and privations to which she was subjected, and Donald’s 
manly heart bled afresh at her recital. She had no idea that she 
had any right to leave Nevis, or to resist the cruelty to which she 
was exposed. 

“ You know I must bear it, Donald,” she innocently answered to 
his execrations upon Nevis and his wife; “I must bear it, and I 
do, as patiently as I ean; though sometimes I feel that I must 
have done wrong, when Mr. Nevis prays at night and scts forth all 
my faults in his prayer.” 

“ Canting, lying hypocrite!” exclaimed Donald. “ Don’t tell 
me any more, Flora, or I shall want to go and strangle him and 
his abominable wife.” 

“Ah!” sighed Flora, “it is bad enough for him—a man—to be 
so savage, but when she gives way to her temper, it seems a great 
deal more terrible to me. Besides, Mr. Nevis, himself, never 
strikes me ; he only encourages her.” 

“ Say no more, Flora,” he said. “I shall go mad if I hear any- 
thing more. Come with me instantly; nay, you must come to 
my father and sisters, and sce if nothing can be done to relieve 
you from this bondage.” 

He led the weeping girl home to his father’s roof, interested them 
all in her case, and represented to Mr. Murray how the child of 
his friend had been treated. Measures were taken that very day, 
to free the child from her tyrants, and she entered their house no 
more. 

Nevis and his wife raged and stormed in vain. The powerful 
arm of the law made him account for every farthing of her father’s 
property, and enough was obtained of him to send Flora to a re- 
spectable school in the southern parish of Kirkcudbright, over 
which two English ladies had long presided. From this school she 
had come, at the regular vacations, for three years, to spend a few 
weeks in the family of her deliverer, for so she considered Donald 
Murray. 

On his part, Donald, whose pity had been so thoroughly 
awakened, began, as Flora grew older, to experience a tenderer 
sensation. Of the beautiful ideals which had filled the imagina- 
tion of the young gardener, Flora Ashton was the perfect realiza- 
tion; and, as she grew fairer and lovelier every year, under the 
fostering care of the two amiable women who instructed her, she 
was beginning to assume a height in his fancy to which he hardly 
dared to look up. She, a beautiful, accomplished and educated 
girl, and he, a simple gardener ! 

he known that the youths of many noble families, who 
came to visit their sisters at the school, from Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, were not half so noble, in the eyes of Flora, as the gardener 
of Kirkcudbright, he would have marvelled how it could be so ; 
but such was the fact; and even when the young Lord Rothwell 
condescended to notice the beauty of her figure, and praise her 
splendid hair, compliments which his sister repeated to Flora, she 
turned away from the flattery, with a silent wish that the words 
had come from Donald Murray. 

The vacation season, falling as it did, in the month of roses, 
was the jubilee of the year to Donald. For her coming he pre- 
served the rarest and most beautiful of his floral offerings. For 
this he labored to build and ornament the finest boat that was 
launched on the Solway. And it was his delight, on moonlight 
evenings, to take her out on the river, with his father and sisters, 
and to watch her undisguised pleasure on the little voyage. It 
was then that she would sing the beautiful English songs, that 
came so sweetly in her Scottish accent, now tempered and mel- 
lowed from the tone she had imperceptibly caught from her in- 
structresses. Even the elder Murray, who had little of poetic or 
musical inspiration, acknowledged that the “ puir orphan lassie had 
an unco pleasant voice ;” and Rose would sit with her arm round 
Flora’s waist, trying to catch and imitate the sweet Southron sound ; 
while Catherine and Mysie would listen to her songs, pleased with- 
out knowing why, at the strain which sounded so oddly in their 
Scottish ears. 

After these happy weeks, Flora would go back to school, with 
something like a shadow on her girlish brow, and a weight on her 
heart, that she had not experienced since the days when the braw- 
ny Nevis and his hysterical wife had held rule and sway over her. 
And Donald would go back to the garden, where the flowers 
seemed to have lost their beauty, and the voices of the birds their 
melody; for he could not help acknowledging to himself, that 
Flora Ashton, with her singular beauty, her talents and cultivation, 
might, and would look higher than the poor gardener. At such 
times he would passionately exclaim: ‘“ Why does she then 
allow me to think that she likes me? Why does she permit me to 
press her hand, and look for hours into those soft eyes, which per- 
haps are only lighting me to my ruin? O, Flora! you are cither 
very cruel to me, or kinder than I can believe !” 

To none, not even to his darling sister Rose, did Donald mur- 
mur these fancies. Like a true poet, he kept all his own sorrows 
closely locked within his breast, and only sung of imaginary griefs. 
But the true spirit of poetry was now actually developed, and al- 
ready he had written much that was very sweet and touching. 
Some of these effusions he had given to Flora, who valued them 
above all price, and kept them as hidden treasures. Another me- 


morial which she cherished, was a roughly executed but remark- 
ably correct likeness of himself, which Donald had drawn in the 
leisure hours of the preceding winter. It was a noble head, and 
did more justice to his genius than credit to his materials, which 
were of the rudest kind. But Flora looked only at the perfect 
resemblance ; and after many ineffectual attempts, on her part, to 
carry it off, she succeeded on her last visit, in obtaining it. 


She hung the drawing in her chamber, at school, where she 
could see it the moment she waked in the morning. It was ad- 
mired by all as a fancy head, and Flora never breathed to any one 
that it had an original. With this before her, she became more 
contented than she had usually been on her first return to the 
southern parish, after a vacation. And yet she hardly knew why 
it was that this picture afforded her such a perfect satisfaction. 
She thought that perhaps it was because Donald rescued her from 
the hands of Nevis; but as the elder Murray had taken a large 
part in the matter, she ought to have felt quite as much pleased 
with the portrait which Donald had executed, with a still greater 
portion of artistic skill, of his futher, and which also graced the 
opposite wall of her chamber. 

Many were the jeers which her volatile companiorfs bestowed 
upon her, for the care with which she cherished this treasure; and 
they more than half suspected that it was a true resemblance to 
some one whom Flora knew. She had given it a beautiful frame, 
placed a glass over its surface, and hung a wreath of bright 
immortelles around it. 

The school at Kirkcudbright boasted of one pupil, at least, of 
noble blood. This was the sister of the young Lord Rothwell. 
Lady Alice Keith, a sweet, gentle girl, who had attached herself to 
Flora from the moment she entered the school. By her own re- 
quest, Flora shared her chamber, and henceforth the two girls, equal 
in everything but rank, were inseparable. 

One day, Flora was surprised to hear that some one was asking 
for her, in the parlor. She went down with some trepidation, and 
was struck by the apparition of Donald Murray. She did not 
know that two of the young girls had looked from the window and 
instantly recognized the original of her favorite drawing, in the 
noble head of the person who had vaulted so lightly from his 
horse, at the gateway. 

Flora approached him with a beating heart. His look was 
grave, and she feared that he had some unpleasant news to com- 
municate of the family. He did not keep her long in suspense. 
He told her that he had enlisted in the army, and would join the 
troops going to the Crimea on the following day. Her emotion 
satisfied him that he had, at least, some interest in her heart; for 
she burst into a flood of tears, and hid her face upon his shoulder. 
It almost unmanned him. 

“Why do you go, Donald ?” she at length found voice to ask. 

“ Shall I tell you, Flora?” he said. “I go to win a name, and 
I will do it, or die on the field.” 

Flora shuddered. 

“Nay, I go, Flora, that I may one day be worthy of you—of 
your love. You will not think me beneath you, when I have won 
that name, dearest, will you ?” 

“O, Donald, you are cruel, now? When did Flora Ashton 
ever think herself above the noble friend who rescued her from 
drudgery and oppression ?” 

“Well, I was wrong, perhaps. But say, Flora, may I hope 
that, if I serve the queen faithfully and well, my other and dearer 
queen will smile upon my return ¢” 

The half hour was up which the Misses Macclesfield allowed to 
visitors ; and Flora was obliged to send Donald away; but before 
he went, they were plighted for life or death, for good or evil, for 
earth or heaven. 

The troops passed through the southern parish of Kirkeudbright, 
on their way to join the English regiment. The pupils had ao re- 
spite from study, in order that they might see them; and such was 
the excitement, that no one missed Flora, until Agnes Dean cried 
out: 

“Look, Lucy ; there is the man who came to see Flora Ashton, 
yesterday! Flora, here is the original of your favorite drawing |” 

Flora was not there. Sho was sobbing in her chamber, with her 
head buried in the pillow, to shut out the sound of the drum. 
That was indeed an hour of agony, and the prelude to many 
more; for she watched the lightest tidings from the Crimea with 
an interest which took from her all power to think of aught else. 

June arrived—but Flora could not bear to go home to Mr. Mur- 
ray’s. She could not bear the sympathy of Rose, to whom sho 
knew that Donald would confide their engagement, and she gladly 
accepted the cordial invitation of Lady Alice Keith, to pass the 
vacation, with her at her father’s, in Edinburgh. 


Gentle, modest and well bred, graceful and lady-like in her man- 
ners, and simple and yet elegant in her mourning dress, which she 
still wore, there was nothing in her station, as the daughter of a 
solicitor at Kirkcudbright, which would appear strange or incon- 
gruous, as the guest of the good and simple Earl of Rothwell, and 
his sweet daughter, Alice. So far from this, they felt a positive 
honor, as well as satisfaction, in receiving a young lady who had 
distinguished herself above all others, at Misses Macclesfield’s celc- 
brated school ; and they introduced her, with conscious pride, to 
their numerous other guests. - 

Had it not been for the thought of the absent soldier, Flora’s 
visit would have been delightful. As it was, it proved exceedingly 
gratifying, and she carried away with her many pleasant memo- 
rials to write to Donald. 

Alas! every breeze from the Crimea wafted evil tidings from 
the gallant troops. The sounds of suffering, of privation, almost 
of despair, came with every blast that swept over the expanse of 
waters. How would it be with Flora’s gallant soldier? One let- 
ter she received from him, by which she knew that he well deserved 
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to be called by that name. It was after one of those heavily 
fought, but ineffectual battles, before Sevastopol, when so many 
“gallant soldiers” lay, “ with their feet to the foe,” in the trenches. 
Donald had deserved and received the thanks of his commander, 
for his brave and fearless conduct, by which he had more than 
once signalized himself. 

Flora read this letter with an exulting pride, which, for a short 
time, dispelled, or rather overpowered her fears. Now, she went 
gladly to the little home among the hills of Kirkeudbright, and 
carried news that made the father’s heart glad, for he, too, had 
pride, as well as love, for his son. And Rosa’s gentle eyes over- 
flowed with tears for the brother who seemed a part of herself, 
and from whom this was her first separation, since the day when 
their mother’s angel spirit had blessed their birth, and then de- 
parted, to watch their future from a higher world. And Catherine 
and Mysie, intent on household cares, were making up clothes for 
that dear brother, which they hoped would reach him with the first 
supplics from England. It was a new phase in the lives of the 
hitherto quict and home-loving family ; but they met it hopefully 
and courageously, as Donald had exhorted them to do, at parting. 

Another and another letter came, and with it, with pardonable 
pride, Donald sent the printed report of “the bravery and courage 
of private Murray ;” and again and again did Flora’s heart beat 
high with exultation. Again was heard, in the little parlor at 
Kirkendbright, the voice of thanksgiving and prayer, from the 
lips of the aged and venerable father, now almost past the active 
labor of life, and looking forward to his son as to the pillar and 
support of his declining years, and the protector of his daughters. 
Then came sad news indeed. The Scottish troops had suffered 
severely, and great anxiety was felt for the absent Donald. Un 
certainty was stamped on every face, and the next tidings were 
anticipated with dread and apprehension. 


At last, a letter came for Flora, directed in an unknown hand. 
She trembled as she held it in her grasp, unable to break the seal. 
Her head grew dizzy, and she would have fallen to the floor, had 
not Alice Keith caught her in her arms. 

To Alice she had, at last, confessed that the original of her be- 
loved portrait was her lover, and to her she had communicated, 
from time to time, the hopes and fears which his letters had 
awakened. 

The sympathizing girl led her to the bed, from whence she 
could see Donald’s picture; and breaking the seal from the letter, 
she besought Flora to lie down and read it. 

“ He is dead!” said Flora. “He would have written me him- 
self, had he been living.” 

“Not so, dear Flora. Sick he may be, but surely alive. Do 
not give way to apprehension in this matter. Nay, dear,” she 
continued, resolutely putting her arms around her, and placing the 
open letter before her eyes, “ nay, dear, you shall read it.” 

“I cannot read the words,” gasped Flora. “Read it, Alice. 
I will try to bear it.” 

She covered her eyes with her hands and listened : 


“A friend of Donald Murray, is requested by him to inform 
Miss Ashton that, in the terrible battle of yesterday, he was 
wounded severely in the right arm. The surgeon has pronounced 
amputation necessary ; and it will be performed this evening. ‘The 
friends of Ensign Marray have reason to be proud of his gallant 
conduct in yesterday’s conflict. The papers, one of which is all 
I can procure to send you, are teeming with his bravery. In fact, 


the queen has no better men in her regiment than the Scottish 


troops. 

ps rater. —Miss Nightingale is at this moment with your friend, 
earnestly begging the surgeons to defer the amputation until morn- 
ing, which they have promised her to do. She thinks it may not 
be needed, if inflammation does not supervene during the night. 
Your friend looks the thanks which he is too weak to speak ; yet he 
whispers to me in broken words, ‘ ‘Tell Flora to hope! 

“ Morning.—Miss Nightingale is again by his bedside, having 

mo the entire rounds of the hospital since I wrote last night. 
Phe arm, she says, is doing well. She bends over him like an 
angel of mercy ; and he looks at her with a reverential gaze, that 
tells how deep is his thankfulness. 

“ T hursday.—Murray’s arm is out of danger of being, amputa- 
ted. He is very weak from loss of blood, but has talked with me 
at intervals to-day, and told me of you, and of the deep anxiety 
which you would feel. He says, ‘Tell Flora I owe it all to one 
whom, in gentleness and courage, she most nearly resembles— 
Florence Nightingale.’ After a while, he raised his feeble head, 
and said: ‘Tell her that I kissed the shadow of thut angel form 
every time it has fullen on my pillow 1” 

"Frid ty Morning.—The despatches are ready to be sent off, and 
I can only say that Murray is gaining slowly. I trust he will 
soon be able to write you himself, or at least, dictate. With many 
kind wishes, I am yours with great sympathy and respect. 

Warrineton 


Flora was sobbing with both grief and joy, on her pillow, and 
uttering blessings on the noble woman whose courage and pres- 
ence of mind had thus saved Donald from becoming a cripple. 

“He will be sent home!” she said, “and then, dearest Alice, I 
can be all to him that she is now.” 

But weeks and months went by. A few lines painfully pencilled 
by Murray’s left hand, were received from time to time; but the 
news came slowly and scantily. Hunger and thirst, cold and fa- 
tigue, were doing what the battle had only begun, and Flora’s 
hopes were darkening into dread with each succeeding day. 

Unable to bear the sight of a book, or to hear the sound of the 
music lessons—unable to attend to her own duties in school—she 
asked leave of absence, and went to the house among the hills, to 
sce if she could cheer or be cheered by the companionship of those 
who also loved the absent Donald. 

Still, her heart was unsatisfied. The rich, full stream of sym- 
pathy was wanting even here. The father was rendered almost 
imbecile by a paralytic attack, and Catherine and Mysic had their 
whole time occupied by attendance on him, while Rose took their 
place in the domestic department. Flora attempted to assist her, 
but her strength was visibly failing, and her sick heart would not 


enter into the details of houschold drudgery, when it was dying for 
the presence that would not come to her. 

Thus passed the dreary winter, and the spring was shining vain- 
ly upon the garden where Danald had plied his peaceful labor the 
year before. Where was he now? she asked herself for the hun- 
dredth time, as she walked about the deserted paths, and attempt- 
ed, with trembling hands, to tie up the vines which Donald had so 
carefully tended. Finding that she could not accomplish it, she 
opened the gate, and wandered to a little distance, out of sight of 
the lonely house. All the courage seemed gone out of her heart, 
all the light crushed from her spirit, and rebellious thoughts against 
God and man and nature, arose within her. She, an orphan, with 
neither father nor brother to protect her, was now to give up the 
only being who cared for her in the wide world. She could not 
see the justice of the decree which was to leave her thus alone and 
unprotected. She did not weep, but she seemed to shrink away 
from these misfortunes, just as she was then shrinking from the 
pitiless chill of the spring wind, that seemed pinching her to the 
very bone. She drew her shawl closer around her, shuddering all 
over with the breeze which would have been grateful to one in 
health and spirits, but which came to her like the cold breath of 
death. As she went on, in her aimless, objectless walk, she met 
young Hector Callum, an old friend of Donald Murray. 

“ Did you know the troops were on their way home, Flora ?” he 
asked, with a pitying look at her wasted figure. . 

Flora pressed her hand to her side, and tried vainly to say “no,” 
but the word would not come. 

“I have a paper here,” said Hector. “Ihave not yet read it, 
but I saw the announcement of their return, or, at least, a force 
sufficient to protect the large number of the wounded. Donald 
will soon be here. Come, cheer up, Flora, or you will never do 
for a soldier’s wife.” 

He took the paper from her trembling fingers, for he saw that 
she could not open it. He found the place which contained the 
news from the Crimea, and the sailing of the troops. He read to 
her, but he might as well have read to the stones. Her eye was 
fixed, in a long, agonizing gaze, upon the list of the dead, where 
“Murray ” was conspicuous from being on the officers’ list. As 
she looked, the letters seemed to assume a larger, and still larger 
size, and, as they grew, they were surrounded by large black lines, 
which spread until they almost covered the paper. Hector snatched 
it from before her eyes; but in vain. ‘The word was inscribed on 
the stones, on the vast trunks of the trees, gven on the empty air. 

This fit passed away, after a while. Hector sprinkled her wax- 
en face with water from a little spring that bubbled up almost at 
their feet, by the wayside, and urged her to sit down and rest. 


No; she would go home and rest. Home! where his loving 
P eye and gentle footstep could never come! Home! where the fa- 
ther sat in darkness, and the sisters were, like herself, alone and 
unprotected ! 

Slowly—slowly—and only borne up by Hector’s kindly grasp, 
she turned to go back. The sun, which had hidden itself in the 
clouds during the afternoon, was now shining out warm and bright, 
as if to mock Flora’s vanished hopes. The sky was serene and 
blue overhead, as if no weeping eyes or bleeding hearts lay be- 
neath its canopy. Only at the edges of the eastern sky hung a 
few fleecy clouds, with their foamy edges touched by a golden 
light, like the rim of a crystal goblet; while, shining through the 
tender green of the leaf buds, the sun itself was going down in the 
pomp and splendor of its purple and saffron drapery. 

Flora did not heed it, or if she did, it was only to think how 
unsympathizing nature is to the unhappy. She might havo said 
with another, “‘ You go out among the woods and fields, when you 
are happy, and the quivering lights and dancing shadows—the blue 
sky fretted with bars of silver cloud—the low symphony of bees 
and waters, bearing up, as it were, the exulting vocal chorus of 
birds—all these things delight you, and tell you that the earth is 
rejoicing with you. Go out when you are sorrowful, and not a 
light shall be quenched, not a cloud deepened, not a bird silenced. 
You are neither missed nor welcomed ; there is neither scorn nor 
sympathy ; there is quiet, changeless indifference to you and all 
your troubles; and you may die, if you please, and of a broken 
heart, too (if people ever do die of such a disease), and this moth- 
er Nature, as she is satirically called, cares nothing for it. She is 
just the same; and perhaps while your coffin is being let down be- 
neath her green sward, she renews the very same magic effect of 
light and shade—the same transparent gleam of perishable beauty, 
which caught and chained your eye the last time you visited her 
in life.” 

All this Flora felt, but she had not strength to give it speech. 
As the crimson light fell athwart her swollen and burning eyes, 
she made a convulsive movement, as if she would shut it out for- 
ever; and clasping her hands tightly over them, she went on, weak 
and stumbling, upheld only by Hector’s strong arm. 

He, poor fellow, could give her no comfort. Not a word came to 
his mind, except the cold, stereotyped sentences which he had 
so often heard doled out to mourners, and from which his good 
taste and sensibilities revolted. So he only held the drooping girl 
with a firmer and tenderer grasp, and led her gently along, with 
her eyes still closed—blind to everything but the one terrible con- 
sciousness of that one word—Murray’s name on the dead list. 

At the turn in the road, they met the Kirkcudbright stage. Hec- 
tor looked up, and met the eye of the driver. There wasa pleased 
expression shining all over his good-humored face, which at any 
other time, Hector would have accepted as an omen of good. 
Now, he saw no good in anything. His friend, whom he had loved 
from childhood, had lain down his young, brave heart in a soldier’s 
grave, and this pale flower on his arm would soon follow him. 

And Rose, too, his own beloved Rose, to whom Donald was 
joined as a second self, how would she bear this separation from 


the brother so tenderly remembered? Hector’s stout, manly spirit 
was fairly giving way to the feclings which pressed upon him, and 
he wept like a child. Nor was he ashamed of this tribute to his 
friend’s memory, nor the sympathy he felt with those who would 
mourn him with a lasting sorrow. Flora felt his arm loosen from 
her support, but she walked on. She knew that he had been 
weeping, and she kriew, too, that he had suddenly stopped ; but she 
had not yet come out from that terrible dream, and she had no 
curiosity to know what had stemmed the tide of Hector’s tears. 


“ Flora! Flora!’ said a voice from the little avenue, between 
the maple trees, leading to the house, for they were now at the 
gate. 

Her first thought was that she had dicd in her grief, and that 
the voice was calling to her in the grave, from the skies beyond it. 
For it was Donald’s voice, soft, tender and musical, with a sort of 
hushed sweetness about it, like the voice of one who has come out 
of great tribulation, and has kept some of the murmuring sadness 
in which it has been so long accustomed to speak. 

She drew her clasped hands from her face, but she could see 
nothing yet. She was standing at the gate, where the sunset was 
like a flood of crimson light on her pale face and wasted figure, 
and he who spoke to her was far up the narrow avenue, where tho 
shadow of the trecs was falling upon him. But Hector drew her 
on, his own heart beating high with joyful surprise ; and, under 
that deep shadow, he left her on the faithful heart of Donald Mur- 
ray. On his heart, and encircled by one arm—the other yet too 
feeble to bear the weight of even that slight form. But ho was 
alive—was at home once more—was faithful to his love—and that 
was cnough. Never, until he welcomes Flora to the gates of the 
Eternal City, can she experience another mecting like that ! 


Within the house, in the darkening twilight, sat the father and 
sisters, unconscious either of the despair which Flora had felt that 
afternoon, or the joy that had succeeded it. Hector undertook the 
task of revealing Donald’s arrival. The old man, who, since his 
attack, had relapsed into his Gaelic accent, forgetting the Southron 
words he had acquired from his border neighbors, murmured some 
inarticulate sentences, that sounded strangely enough to Hector’s 
ears, and Rose sprang to his side, speechless and almost breath- 
less. Grave and staid, Catherine and Mysie received the news 
with a murmur of deep thanksgiving, but with small outward emo- 
tion. ‘ Their father’s illness had taxed them so hardly that their 
natures had become less sensitive to pain and pleasure than in 
their earlier youth. But when he came in, leaving Flora to follow 
when she could command the tears which flowed now so freely, 
they all crowded around him, with words of deep and heartfelt af- 
fection ; and the old father, restored to momentary consciousness 
by the sight of his son’s face, exclaimed : 

“Hech, bairn! wha’s come ower ye, that ye busk yer arm in 
tha’ fashion ?” 

Rose glanced at the arm, still worn in a sling, and burst into a 
passion of tears. Hector drew her away into the hall, whero 
Flora sat, perfectly calm and quict. She had taxed her nerves to 
the utmost, and the reaction had left her exhausted and weary. 
The dimness of the hall was operating like an anodyne upon her 
senses, 

Two hours after, the house was still, and every eye was closed 
in slumber except the lovers’. They sat alone, in the quiet, moon- 
lighted room, with clasped hands, and eyes that often ran over 
with excess of emotion; and Flora made him repeat, over and 
over again, his description of the noble woman who tended his 
sick bed—the angel to whose shadow on his pillow he had pressed 
his hot and feverish lips. 

They live in a little home of their own, on the banks of tho 
Solway; and Donald has renewed his peaceful occupation of gar- 
dening. Figuratively speaking, he has turned his sword into a 
ploughshare, and his spear into a pruning-hook. <A stout High- 
lander, who, in the late war, stood six feet two inches high, in her 
majesty’s regiment, performs the part of assistant gardener; for 
Donald’s arm is yet too weak for heavy labor, and can only per- 
form the lighter task of tying up the vines, and trimming the rare 
and odorous plants which are his care and delight. 

From his garden—the most celebrated in the country—are daily 
sent the most perfect specimens of flowers and rich, flowering 
shrubs; and it was but last week that two magnificent bouquets, 
formed entirely of the rarest and most beautiful flowers, were sent 
to England, in boxes, hermetically sealed. One of these delicate 
gifts was for the queen, God bless her! and one for that other 
queen, God bless her, too! whose regal shadow on the pillow of 
the wounded soldier met such impassioned kisses. 
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COMPANION. 


LYNN, MASS. 

We present on this and the next page a series of 
faithful pictures, drawn expressly for us by Mr. Kil- 
burn, illustrating some of the most striking features of 
the pleasant and prosperous city of Lynn, in this State. 
This place is one of great antiquity, its settlement 
dating back to 1629, only nine years after the landing 
ef the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth. It was incorpo- 
rated in 1630. The Indian name of the town, Saugus, 
was changed to Lynn in 1637. It became a city in 
1850. Itis nine miles from Boston, and occupies a 
pe situation. Its boundaries embrace a delight- 

1 variety of scenery, field, forest, pasture, cultivated 
land, rock, beach and bay, while the thickly settled 
portions abound in beautiful buildings, and exhibit 
every evidence of thrift and prosperity. From east to 
weet, Lynn extends about six seashore, 
and from north to south, including the peninsula of 
Nahant, about eight miles. It contains fifteen churches, 
nine principal, six intermediate, and eighteen primary 
schools, a high school, an academy, and several private 
schools. The Natural History Society have a fine col- 
lection of specimens and a well-selected library. Two 
newspapers, the “Lynn News” and the “Bay State,” 
are published here, and are well supported by the citi- 
zens. There are several good hotels in the city—the 
famou¥ Lynn Hotel, the City Hotel and the Bay State, 
in what we may call Lynn proper, the Atlantic, 
Swampscot and Marshall Houses at Swampscot, the 
splendid Nahant Hotel, Whitney’s Hotel, Rice’s and 

ohnson’s at Nahant. In a previous number of the 
Pictorial, we have described and delineated both 
Swampscot and Nahant. There is much travel through 
Lynn by way of old Eastern Road and the Salem 
turnpike, while about twenty trains pass daily on the 
Eastern Railroad, which intersects the city. The 
northwestern of Lynn is a mountainous forest, 
the most thickly settled part being a plain between the 
hills and the sea. From the Lynn Directory, a relia- 
ble compendium, we obtain the following particulars : 
For the first century after the settlement of the towns 
in New England, there seems to have been no census 
taken, or, if tho inhabitants were numbered, no record 
has been preserved. In 1638, when Boston was “a 
village containing 20 or 30 houses,” it is certain that 
Lynn had more than 100 families. Being a farming 
town, including a territory six times larger than Bos- 
ton, it naturally invitec settlers; and after the openi 
of the iron-works, the number was greatly increased 
But as many families afterwards 
moved away to form new settle- 
ments, the number of inhabitants 
at no time exceeded 2000. The 
first recorded census was taken in 
1765, when the number was 2198. 
The following tsble exhibits the 
census as taken at eight periods : 
In 1765 it was 2198; 1790, 2291 ; 
1800, 2837; 1810, 4087; 1820, 
4515; 1830, 6138; 1840, 9367; 
1850, 13,613. It will be seen that 
for twenty-five years, the increase 
was only 93. From 1790 to 1800, 
the increase was 546,or a fraction 
less than 25 per cent. From 1800 
to 1810,after it had become decid- 
edly a shoemaking town, the in- 
crease was 1250 or 44 percent. ° 
Between the years 1810 and 1820, 
after Saugus, with its 748 inhabi- 
tants, had been separated from it, 
the increase was found to be 1176, 
or about 28 percent. From 1820 
to 1830, the increase was 1623, or 
36 per cent. In 1830, the maj 
and history of Lynn were printed, 
and being widely and 
extensively noticed in public pa- 
pers, perhaps they had some influ- 
ence in giving a new impulse to 
the place, by calling attention to 
it; and the increase for the next 
ten years was 3229, or 51 per cent. 
For the last ten years, from 1840 
to 1850, the increase has not been 
quite so rapid, being 4039, or 43 
per cent. The particular census 
of the city, as taken for the Lynn 
ry, gave a total of 13,613. 


CENTRAL CHURCH, LYNN, MASS. 


THE BEACH, LYNN, 


MASS. 


Should the organization of the city government give a 
new start to the business and prosperity of the place, 
and the increase be as it was for ten years after 1830, 
the city, in 1860, or in ten F iw more, will number 
20,000 inhabitants. The i itants of Lynn for the 
first century were mostly farmers, but gradually they 
ve their attention to the manufacture of women’s 
, and that is now the principal business. The 
stock for the shoes is cut in the | r buildings, called 
manufactories, by men termed clickers. ‘The — 
parts are then tied in packages and given to females, 
who reside at their own homes, to be bound. They 
are then returned to the manufactories, where they are 
put together in bundles with the soles, and distributed 
to the workmen, who make the shoes in small—quite 
too small—shops, usually at or near their own homes. 
The workmen are called cordwainers, or more pro 
ly cordovaniers ; the word being derived from the 
dons leather, originally manufactured at Cordova in 
Spain, from skins t from Morocco in Afri- 
ca. When the shoes are finished, they are packed at 
the manufactories, in wooden boxes, usually contain- 
ing about sixty pairs, and sent to all places where there 
is a demand for them. A few of the nicer sort of shoes 
and buskins are packed in paper boxes of a smaller 
size. This branch of business was pursued, as wo 
have seen, before the Revolution. The sales were 
then chiefly confined to New England, but since that 
period the business has been greatly extended, and 
shoes are now ex in large quantities to almost 
every part of the United States. It is estimated that 
at the present time there are about 150 manufactories 
in the city, giving employment to 10,000 ns, more 
than half of whom are females; and that 4,500,000 
pairs of ladies and misses’ shoes are annually made, 
amounting in value to about $3,500,000. From 400,000 
to 500,000 pairs are also purchased from neighboring 
towns. Besides the above, there are manufactories ot 
leather, morocco, cotton, prints, chocolate, glue, ma- 
chinery, tinware, etc. Lynn has some vessels engaged 
in the whale fishery. In 1853, two ships arrived here, 
bringing 1656 barrels of sperm oil, 2120 barrels of 
whale oil, and 28,000 pounds of whalebone. The cod 
and mackerel fisheries are also carried on, and there is 
a considerable amount of coasting trade. There are 
two banks in Lynn, with a capital of $250,000, a Sav- 
ings’ Bank and two insurance offices. Our first en- 
graving represents the Central or Fourth Congrega- 
tional Church on Silsbee Street. It is a fine specimen 
of Gothic architecture,with a spire 
of 160 feet. In the foreground is 
the crossing of Silsbee Street over 
the Eastern Railroad. Our second 
view represents the Lynn Station 
on the Eastern Railroad, which 
intersects the city. It is a fine 
commodious brick building, and 
contains, besides the usual railroad 
offices, Kellogg’s printing-oflice 
and a book-bindery. Our next 
view is a picture of Lynn Beach, 
one of the finest beaches in this 
country, with the rare advantage 
of the water on bothsides. This 
connects the city with Nahant. An 
excellent road has — built at a 
t expense, so that the driving 
yee at all tides. On pleasant 
summer evenings, with carriages 


and equestrians,it presents a most 
animated spectacle. Our next 


view is of the High School, a sub- 
stantial and commodions structure 
erected at a cost of about $7000, 
under the superintendence of a 
building committee appointed by 
the town, March 16, 1850. It was 
dedicated January 8, 1851. An 
appropriate address was delivered 
by Rev. B. Sears, secre of the 
Board of Education,and addresses 
were also made by Messrs. Hood, 
Shackford, and Jacob Batchelder, 
Jr. The house is warmed and 
ventilated in the best manner. It 
is thoroughly built; and though 
without any superfluous ornament, 
is in good taste, and provided 
with ample accommodations. The 
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main school-room is 
about forty-six feet 
square and sixteen 
feet in height. The 
two recitation rooms 
are each twenty-two 
by twenty-five feet. 
ese are furnished 
with settees, and the 
school with 
Wales's patent desks 
and chairs. The 
whole cost of build- 
ing, grading, fencing, 
seats, apparatus, etc., 
was about $9500. 
The appropriation by 
a vote of the town 
for this object was 
$12,000. t is in- 
tended that there 
shall be, at this 
school, « three years’ 
course of study. In 
order to enter, pupils 
are required to pass 
a examination 
in the elementary 
studics pursued at 
the grammar schools. 
And those pupils who 
complete the pre- 
scribed three years’ 
course of study, shall 
be entitled to receive 
a diploma, signed by 
the teachers and also 
the school committee. 
At the present time, 
there are seats 


HIGH SCHOOL, LYNN, MASS. 


FEMALE BEAUTY. 
The ladies of Ara- 
bia stain their fingers 
and toes red, their 
eyebrows black, and 
eir lips blue. In 
Persia they paint a 
black streak around 
their eyes, and orna- 
ment their faces with 
various figures. The 
Japanese women gild 
their teeth, and those 
of the Indians paint 
them red. The pearl 
of the tooth must be 
dyed black to be 
beautiful in Guzurat. 
The Hottentot wo- 
men paint the entire 
in compart- 

ments of red and 
black. In Greenland, 
the women color their 
faces with blue and 
yellow, and they fre- 
quently tattoo their 
bodies by saturating 
threads in soot, in- 
serting them beneath 
the skin, and draw- 
ing them through. 
Hindoo families, 
when they wish to 
appear particularly 
lovely, smear them- 
selves with a mixture 
of saffron, turmeric 
and grease. In near- 
ly all the islands of 


pro- 

vided for one hundred and twenty scholars. This school has, | erected a pagoda, seen in the view. A splendid view of Lynn, the | the Pacific and Indian Oceans, the women, as well as the men, 
since its opening, maintained the highest Teputation, and it is, un- | bay, the ocean, Boston and the neighboring towns is obtained from | tattoo a great variety of figures on the face, the lips, tongue, and 
doubtedly, an institution of which the city may boast, as one of | the summit of High Rock. Our next view represents the Ex- | the whole body. In New Holland they cut themselves with shells, 
the best in the State. The school is, we believe, under the | change Building, on Market Street. It is of brick, and makes | and, keeping the wounds open a long time, form decp scars in the 
instruction of one principal and two assistants. The pupils receive | no pretensions to ar- : 
the best instruction, without money and without price. They are | chitectural elegance, 
removed from the annoying presence of smaller students; and, in | but it is spacious, and 
the commodious rooms provided for them, they can prepare them- | well adapted to its 
selves, by an extended course of mathematical, philosophical and resent purpose. The 
classica| studies, for the responsibilities of active life. The next | lower part is occu- 


picture presents a view 
of the house occupied 
formerly by the celebrat- 
ed Moll Pitcher, the for- 
tune-teller of Lynn, re- 
specting whom so many 
romantic stories have 
Pe told, and who has 
red in song, sto 
drama. Dr 4 
of this city, made her the 
subject of a very effective 
piece, still played some- 
times with great success, 
the incidents of which 
he afterwards worked u 
in the form of a novel- 
ette. The name of Moll 
Pitcher is almost as 
familiar as that of Norna 
of the Fitful Head, the 
fanciful prophetess of 
Scott’s “Pirate.” Had 
our Lynn sorceress flour- 
ished a little earlier, it is 
certain that her innocent 
impostures of fortune- 
telling by palmistry, the 
cards or coffee-grounds, 
would have consigned 
her to the tender mercies 
of the pious inquisitors 
of Cotton Mather’s time, 
and probably that wor- 
thy Sivine would have 
assisted at an auto da fe 
of which Moll would 
have been the central 
figure. As it was, we 
belicve she entirely os- 
persecution. In 
the background is seen 
High Rock, a remark- 
able eminence on which 
the Hutchinsons (sing- 
ers) built a cottage, and 


MOLL PITCHER’S HOUSE, LYNN. 


pied by stores of va- 
rious kinds, and there 
is a noble hall in the 
upper part. The last 
view delineates the 
South Common, so 
called. It is beauti- 
fully shaded by trees, 
and encloses a fine 
sheet of water. The 
church seen in the 
centre of the picture 
is the First Congre- 
gational, corner ot 
South Common and 
Vine Streets. The 
Rev. Parsons Cooke 
is the pastor. The 
other church is the 
Second Universalist. 
Lynn is certainly a 
delightful and inter- 
esting place. Its his- 
tory has been admir- 
ably written by Alon- 


zo Lewis, the “ Lynn 
bard,” who-has 
his full share to en- 
hance the prosperity 
of the town and city, 
in various ways. 


flesh, which they deem 
exceedingly ornamental, 
and practise extensively. 
In ancient Persia, an 
aquiline nose was often 
thought worthy of the 
crown ; but in Ra an 
the mother very care- 
fully fiattens the nose of 
her daughter. Among 
some of the savage tribes 
of Oregon, and also in 
Sumatra and Arracan, 
continual pressure is ap- 
plied to the skull in order 
to flatten it, and thus 
ive it a new beauty. 
modern Persians 
have a strong aversion 
to red hair; the Turks, 
on the contrary, are 
warm admirers of it. In 
China, small round eves 
are liked; and the girls 
are continually plucking 
their eyebrows, that they 
may be thin and long. 
But the great beanty of 
a Chinese lady is in her 
feet, which, in childhood, 
are so compressed by 
bandages as effectually 
to prevent any 
increase in size. The 
four smaller toes are 
bent under the foot, to 
the sole of which they 
firmly adhere; and the 
poor girl not only en 
dures much pain, but 
becomes a cripple for 
life. Another mark of 
beauty consists in finger 
nails so long that casings 
of bamboo are necessary 
to preserve them.— 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
SONNET. 


[On copying the original miniature of Napoleon Bonaparte, painted by Isobey, 
in 1812, formerly surrounded with the crown jewels, in possession of Jose- 
phine, but now in possession of a member of our family.) 


BY BLANCHE D’ARTOISE. 


And this was thine, 0. Josephine, in pride, 

When regal jewels glittered on its shrine! 
Napoleon's miniature, exchanged for thine, 
On me he smiles, as first on thee he smiled. 

The hero, conqueror. emperor—thou, his bride! 
That regal lip, glowing with life’s high wine; 
That eagle eye, untamed as love of thine ; 

That gorgeous robe, with half a kingdom filled! 

I gaze on all, 0, Josephine, and sigh . 
To think how Fate, relentless, urged him on— 
Casting thee, dove-eyed one—with wealth of Jove 

A world might save—for mad ambition by! 
Though exiled, taunted, crownless, overthrown— 
Didst thou forget him in the realms above? 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


ORANGE AND GREEN. 
A SKETCH OF IRELAND IN OTHER YEARS. 


BY MRS. L. S. GOODWIN. 
‘ 


Tue day had been one of signal glorying to the Orange party. 
From every portion of the sea-set emerald, men had thronged jubi- 
lant to “merry Bandon town,” and there united, after the concep- 
tions of the most demonstrative people on the globe, to celebrate 
their recent successes, and seal anew the compact of supremacy 
and opposition to their Greenmen foes. 

Weary from the share he had taken in the festivities and excite- 
ment, Mikkel Moran quitted the scene, and returned to the peace 
of his humble home. He had removed the shoes from his feet and 
lain himself upon his bed for rest, when the latch was lifted and a 
man, dimly seen, entered, who, closing the door as suddenly as he 
had opened, threw his weight against it, panting audibly. 

“An’ sure what’s it for ye’ve been rinning the breath out o’ yer 
body, Jemmy, my son?” asked Mikkel, sitting up in his corner. 
- There’s buttermilk in the can on the table,” he continued ; “ drink 
it, boy, and away to yer sleep in the loft, that ye may live to see 
the likes o’ this day again.” 

“ Hide—hide me!” returned an unknown voice, in accents of 
terror. “Though my color be green, am I not a human brother ? 
I was attacked in the vale below, passing alone and harmlessly on 
my way, and in defence of life and limb, slew an Orangeman. 
Hark! my pursuers approach ; how murderously they shout! Save 
me, worthy stranger, and so Heaven be with you in peril, and pro- 
long your own life.” 

The generous heart of the Orangeman melted in pity to the 
Green, as he listened to his tale and witnessed his distress. 

“ Come with me,” he said, springing forward and grasping the 
strange guest by an arm. “Dread niver at all the angry voices 
we hear; your life is safe this night, or I lose my own.” 

He led him through the kitchen into a small cellar room, exca- 
vated in the knoll which formed the back ef the cottage, and had 
barely time to shut the door upon him and meet the infuriated 
crew at the outer threshold. 

“ Haste—haste, Mikkel Moran !” cried a hundred voices ; “ your 
own Jemmy lies dead among the stones in the hollow yonder. The 
asscssin has fled by the plain this way. Haste—hasto! join us, 
and we soon will overtake him.” 

Again yells of vengeance rent the air; the pursuers gathered 
freshly upon what they believed to be the trail of the offender, and 
rushed on, leaving the bereaved father aghast at the sad tidings. 
He neither made any movement nor secmed to breathe till the 
voices were faint from distance. Then with a step at first feeble 
as a little child’s, but gaining firmness as he went, he crossed the 
apartment and presently stood before the stranger he had concealed. 

“ Arise,” he said, calmly ; “the danger is over awhile, but may 
return more terrible. Indade, you cannot be safe in the dwelling ; 
so come with me to the cave in the thicket, where you can sleep 
securely as may you sleep the morrow night in your home.” 

He led him from the cell as he had led him into it; pausing in 
the outer room, he made him refresh himself with the draught 
which the son, for whom4t had been placed, would never require ; 
then guided on out of door, across a strip of pasture, over a stile, 
and turning at a right angle, plunged into a coppice overhung by 
a few aged trees. Pausing shortly, he listened ; no sound to alarm 
disturbed the night. 

“If you drop down the face of the rock here at our feet,” Mik- 
kel said, “you'll be finding yourself at the very mouth o’ the little 
cave; an’ sure, as I tould ye, ye’re secure in’t while ye plaze.” 

The other, trembling both for himself and his preserver, made 
the leap, scarcely Waiting till the last words were uttered. On 
touchiag the landing, he turned and looked upward, with a gush 
of gratitude on his lips and in his heart; but Moran made a sign 
for him to be silent, and himself spoke : 

“Thad a son—only one—God be witness, never was my own 
life dearer to me than the life of my boy this day. Your hand, 
stranger of the green, has left me desolate; my own son it was 
that fell in that accursed strife. I gave my pledge that no harm 
should come to you, an’ the pledge is kept? Peace be with you!” 

At that moment, the moon parting the clouds with her silver 
rays, showed a dash of blood on the white, upturned brow of the 
transfixed listener. The father of murdered Jemmy heaved a 


groan at the sight, and before the other could recover speech or 
motion, was gone. 
At once Mikkel repaired to the place where he expected to find 


the weltering body of his unfortunate son. But he found it not. 
While he groped, searching in the dimness, some wandered back 
from the vain pursuit. He ran forward at the sound of their voices, 
and meeting them, begged distractedly to have pointed out to him 
the precise spot on which Jemmy had fallen. It was not a spot 
the father had passed by—the tablet rock glistening white, with 
dark stains, yet moist, upon its surface. 

“Here it was,” they said; “an’ has he been spirited away ?” 

A wild hope bounded in the father’s heart. Had not young 
Jemmy been merely wounded and stunned, and afterwards recov- 
ering, dragged himself away to where he might be more secure # 
The idea was no sooner expressed, than his neighbors and friends 
felt obliged to check a delusion which in the end could but add 
disappointment to his bitter sorrow. They described the dreadful 
mutilation the body had suffered, till poor Mikkel wept aloud. 

“Ah, no, no, Mikkel Moran! it’s gone the boy is, though a grief 
it is to say it, and swate as was his voice, it will niver be heard 
again at all.” 

Thus saying, they joined the lamentation ; but at every moment 
or two, one or another would interrupt himself with pouring male- 
dictions on the head of the criminal escaped out of their reach, or 
to comfort the stricken father with praises of his son, and assur- 
ances concerning the large funeral he should have had—“ the finer 
youth that Jemmy was of all the county, or the three kingdoms, 
for that matther.” And so till the summer dawning, all between 
the cottage and the hollow, rose the voice of wailing and impreca- 
tion, intertoned with murmurs of gentler and purer feelings. 

Subsequent efforts effected nothing in the discovery of poor 
Jemmy’s remains. When the parish calmed into reflection, it was 
believed that there were Greenmen witnesses of the fray, who stole 
away the body, lest it should excite to the greater indignation 
against their culpable brother. * * * * 

Years—twenty years had passed. In Wexford was repeated 
the exultant display at Bandon ; just so all day had flags streamed 
to the breeze, and unremembered voices swelled pans of victory ; 
but now the color was the green, and the many who marched to 
the music of fife and drum, loved to fancy their feet pressing the 
bowed necks of the conquered Orangemen. 

Leaning against his low door-post, stood John Fitzmaurice, 
watching the gay ceremonies, from more intimate participation in 
which he felt himself by age disqualified. Suddenly, above the 
stirring clangor were heard shouts of rage and menace ; the sea of 
human beings billowed in commotion round a common centre. 

“An Orangeman! an Orangeman! Ha! ha! a penny for his 
ould head! Trample him down like a pavin’ stun !” 

“ Murdher me, if ye will, then; dye these white hairs red in my 
heart’s blood. In twenty years I have not laughed; ye shall not 
see me weep now. But I could tell a story would shame the dogs 
to own my murdherers as their masters afterward.” 

Fitzmaurice’s ear caught the shrill tones of that old man’s 
voice ; if he did not distinguish the words, he divined their import, 
and threw his defending arms around the form of the aged 
Orangeman. 

“T’m here, friend indeed,” he said, with gushing tears of pleasure 
and sad remembrance, “to pay the measure of your kindness.” 

Then, with impassioned earnestness, he rehearsed to all within 
hearing the tale of the night at Bandon. 

“Alone was I among our enemies, as he is among ye; fainting 
and defeated, this man received and sheltered me; he broke not 
the pledge he had given to save me, though I had killed his son. 
Twenty years have taken the strength from the hands of us both; 
still ye see my heart set as a door before his heart, and the first ye 
must strike through, if ye would touch the last.” 

His words were taken up by the multitude, and repeated like 
echoes among the mountains, or like circles rising from some heavy 
body being thrown into a lake, that expand even to the shore. 
The warm Irish heart was touched ; it needed no further appeal. 
Violence and hate were changed in a moment to enthusiasm as 
harmless as it was fervid. There were cheers for curses, and the 
pressure around the snowy-bearded Orangeman was in order to 
wish him yet a long life and to assure him of the friendship of all 
now and eternally. 

And now a stranger in the prime of life, who wore a foreign 
dress and spoke with a foreign accent, pressed eagerly through the 
dense crowd. 

“Tt is my father’s name they call,” he kept repeating, agitatedly ; 
and at length falling on the old man’s bosom, he besought him : 
“Embrace your Jemmy !” 

Well indeed might that father exclaim that one had risen from 
the dead, when he saw the handsome face of his lost stripling, 
joined to the figure, as handsome, of mature manhood. A score 
of years he had lived mourning; he felt he could in that moment 
die rejoicing. 

Jemmy Moran had not, at the fray in the stony hollow, been 
fataily harmed, as to the excited mob it had appeared. Recover- 
ing his powers of volition when left by himself, though frenzied 
alike by his injuries and with loathing of the scene in which he was 
lately engaged, he secretly fled the place and vicinity. He enter- 
tained an incomplete design of finding a more peaceful and happy 
country, and of sending for his father to share with himsclf in its 
enjoyment. 

But disasters befell ; he was long deprived of liberty, and of all 
means of communicating with the parent ever affectionately re- 
membered. A free man at last, in a far-off land, he succeeded in 
making friends with fortune, that had so oppressed him; and not 
a lifetime afterwards, Jommy became a rich and honored man. 

Meanwhile, his letters to his father continuing unanswered—for 
the best of reasons, namely, that none was ever received,—Jemmy 
concluded on a return to old Ireland, to seek there for any remain- 
ing trace of whatever was most dear. 


The cottage where he was born he found razed to the ground by 
violent hands, and could learn only that his father, in his feeble 
old age, was living a wanderer and an outcast for opinion’s sake. 
But soon he had the joy to greet him, as we have seen, and to 
know that he came not too late to comfort his declining years. 

So much was not known that evening, for Jommy was too deeply 
affected for talking soberly, as much as the others for listening ; 
but afterwards there was time enough both for recounting and un- 
derstanding all that, during the separation, had occurred to either 
father or son. 

Enthusiastic to extravagance was the sympathy of the thronging 
spectators with the three whom a kind Providence thus brought 
together. Old Mikkel Moran, men raised on their shoulders, and 
making his friend precede him, and his son follow after, bore him 
triumphantly through the streets, while far and near rang as it 
were one mighty and continuous acclamation, and the banners that 
floated gaily on the breeze were mingled of orange and of green. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


A LEAF FROM CAPT. BOBSTAY’S LOG. 


~ 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


“Now, Jack, my boy,” said my uncle Bob—a retired, but by no 
means retiring, sea-captain of the oldest kind of a school—“ Now, 
Jack, you are about to take command of a large ship for the first 
time. I have told you how to manage, and how to conduct your- 
self in many emergencies, and have given you lots of tip-top advice, 
and if you don’t benefit by the experience of one who has sailed 
sights of voyages and traversed no end of marine leagues, why, I 
wont leave you a dollar of my plunder ; a dollar, no, not so much 
as a bungtown copper with a hole through it. Remember that, 
now. But aside from the management of a ship, a good many 
things occur in the course of a lifetime, which are altogether out 
of the common course of events; requiring prompt and decisive 
action, regardless of precedent. The commander of a ship should 
be self-reliant and decided in all he does ; taking advice from no 
one whatever. He should strive to inspire all under his charge 
with confidence in his judgment. To do this he must always be 
right, or if he should err a little, he must make it appear that he 
was right at any risk. A sea captain, like a king, can do no wrong 
on board of his ship, and as he can shape everything to suit him- 
self, and put whatever face he pleases upon matters, he is a fool 
if he ever acknowledges himself at fault. It was by preaching a 
little of this sort of thing, and making much of myself, that I 
gained—or rather extorted, the confidence of my owners and in- 
surers at a very carly age. 

“ A good many years ago, before I was out of my teens, or had 
fairly struck soundings on the coast of manhood, I was promoted 
to the berth of chief mate of the brig Salt Horse, of Boston. The 
second mate of the brig, who was several years older than myself, 
and didn’t know more than half as much as he thought he did, was 
a sort of second hand cousin to one of my employers and gave 
himself airs accordingly ; but so long as we were both subordinates, 
and he not subject to my orders, we got along very comfortably. 

“ The firm for which I sailed, traded to the West Indies, one of 
the partners—the second mate’s cousin—residing permanently at 
Havana, the other at Boston. While laying at the former port, 
almost ready for sea, the captain of the Salt Horse was suddenly 
carried off by the yellow jack, when of course the command of the 
brig devolved upon myself as first officer, until I should be super- 
‘seded by the owners. 

“ Having buried the captain, I repaired to the office of the resi- 
dent partner for instructions, where I learned that, having resolved 
to return home in the brig, he had gone into the country on busi- 
ness, and would be on board the Salt Horse the following evening, 
when he expected her to be ready to put to sea without delay. In 
this posture of affairs I took the responsibility of doing precisely 
-what I considered to be the most for the interest of the owners, as 
every officer ought; to wit, I transacted all the ship’s business, ef- 
fected an insurance and got out clearance papers with my own 
name as captain, and when, on the following evening, the owner 
made his appearance on board, the anchor was atrip, the sails 
hanging loose in tho buntlines, and the brig all ready for a start. 

“Mr. Smith—the owner—was naturally somewhat surprised at 
learning of the captain’s death, and although he could not but 
justify my proceedings in the matter, he was not a little disap- 
pointed at my having appointed myself commander, it being his 
wish for his cousin, who was now my first mate, to take command. 
I of course expressed my willingness to relinquish all claim to 
the office which I had, as it were, inherited; but to make the 
necessary alterations in the brig’s papers would have detained us 
another day, which was not to be thought of, and we accordingly 
hove up the anchor and stood out of the harbor. 

“ We had not been long at sea before it became apparent that, 
although I was the nominal captain, the owner and his cousin 
were disposed to divide the command between themselves. They 
were continually together, and as thick as five mice in a stocking. 
Nothing was attempted on board that the owner did not find fault 
with, or pester me with suggestions and directions ; appealing to 
the mate in support of his views, and sctting his judgment against 
mine, as though a ship was a republic, instead of what it is, ‘and 
ought to be, an absolite monarchy of the most despotic character. 

“I was not at all disposed to put up with this sort of thing, and 
gave them plainly to understand that, being captain of the brig, I 
intended to command her, in every sense of the word, and wished 
for no assistance. This led to a coolness between us, and from 
that time our intercourse was limited to something less than com- 
mon civility. A good deal of plotting continued between the 
owner and tho mate, which, however, I affected not to notice, and 
busied myself with navigating the vessel to the best of my ability. 
A little incident occurred shortly after, that gave me an opportu- 
nity of showing off my knowledge, my seamanship and my judg- 
ment to advantage, and I made the most of a lucky accident. 

“ When in the vicinity of the Island of Bahama, we were over- 
taken by a smart bit of a gale, which beat and banged us about at 
such a rate, that when the night came on, stormy and dark as a 
whole world full of Egypts, I was not altogether sure of my posi- 
tion, but keeping the craft under easy sail, I continued to jog 
along through the gloom with as much apparent confidence as 
though the broad ocean was before me. The owner and mate, 
aware of our proximity to land, although as ignorant as myself of 
its exact whereabouts, manifested no little alarm and indignation 
at my persisting in running the vessel, which they loudly declared 
would be ashore in Jess than an hour. 

“My own judgment would have led me to heave the brig to, as 
by far the safest course, but as they had undertaken to dictate, I 
persisted in carrying sail nearly two hours longer than I otherwise 


would have done, and only laying the maintopsail to the mast, 
when a sense of immediate danger overcame both my courage and 
my ‘grit.’ Leaving the second mate in charge of the deck, with 
orders to call me if anything unusual transpired, I went to my 
state-room with every appearance of confidence, apparently to 
sleep, though in reality I was all eyes and ears, and far from easy 
as to the result. With the first glimpse of dawn, came a messen- 
ger to call me in great haste. Going upon deck, I found that we 
had passed, almost grazing, the island in the night, and the dan- 
gerous shore, lined with breakers, stretched away astern and to 
leeward of us. 

“Good heavens, Captain Bobstay,’ said the owner, for the first 
time giving me my title, ‘what a miraculous escape we have had !’ 

“Not at all, Mr. Smith,’ 1 replied, coolly lighting my pipe, 
though I was actually trembling with a sense of the appalling dan- 
ger we had so narrowly avoided. ‘Not at all, sir. Had I hove 
the brig to, in the early part of the night, we should have gone 
ashore of course, but by carrying sail as I did, we shunned all 
danger and gained a safe position; and though by so doing I was 
forced to disregard your wishes in the matter, I hope you will 


“overlook my seeming obstinacy in the happy result.’ 


“ My manner completely deccived him ; no one suspected that 
chance or Providence had anything to do with it, and I gained a 
monstrous reputation, if not exactly for being able to see in the 
dark, at all events for superior knowledge of the coast, and it was 
no part of my plan to undeccive them. 

“We made a very fair passage to the northward, considering 
the clumsy build and dull sailing qualities of the vessels at that 
period, and nothing occurred to disturb or increase the harmony of 
our relations on board until we were well up with the latitude of 
Boston, and scarcely two days’ sail from that port, when we encoun- 
tered a succession of head winds, with an average of two gales a 
week, each lasting three days and a half precisely, which effectually 
prevented our further progress. ‘This was sufficiently annoying to 
all of us, but more particularly so to the owner, who was not only 
sea-sick and home-sick, but excessively desirous of getting his 
cargo early into market. I think it was nearly a month before 
this provoking head wind blew itself out, winding up with a vio- 
lent gale, which carried both of our royal-masts over the side, and 
otherwise damaged our top hamper. 

“The next morning broke clear and cloudless, with a fine 
leading breeze, a gentle sea, and all appearances indicating as 
fair a day as is often seen out of doors. The owner was in ex- 
tacies ; the crew in high spirits and eagerly awaiting the expected 
order to make sail. No less exhilarated than others by the bright 
weather and the prospect of being alongside the wharf inside of 
two days, I was about leaving my state-room with the intention of 
crowding the ship with canvass, when my eyes rested upon a little 
instrument that lay at the foot of my berth, which caused me to 
pause in no little astonishment. 

“ At that time, the invaluable, and now indispensable, instru- 
ment, the barometer, was comparatively unknown ; the majority 
of merchant captains had never heard, or knew the use of such a 
thing. I was more fortunate, having been in possession of an 
excellent and valuable instrument for several years, during which 
period I had learned to depend implicitly upon its timely warn- 
ings, and had never known it to deccive me upon a single occasion. 
Owing to the coolness that existed between the owner, the mate 
and myself, I had never spoken to them of the instrument or its 
virtues, and they were probably unaware of its existence. 


_ “Tt was this unerring weather glass that caught my eye by the 
merest accident, for I had not thought of consulting it under such 
a bright and cloudless sky. To my surprise, the column of mer- 
cury was lower that I had ever known it before, even in the midst 
of a hurricane. I rubbed my eyes to make sure I was not deceived, 
and examined the instrument more carefully; but there was no 
mistake; the column was still sinking, and concave on the top. 
There was evidently something more than ordinary in store for us. 

“¢ Here’s another excellent chance to glorify Captain Bobstay,’ 
I said to myself, as I went upon deck and surveyed the serene and 
peaceful aspect of all around us. 

“Well, Captain Bobstay,’ said the owner, as he approached 
me, rubbing his hands with satisfaction, ‘I suppose we shall be in 
Boston by this time day after to-morrow.’ 

“* Searcely so soon as that, sir,’ I replied, carelessly. 

“*Not so soon, why not, pray? We are not more than two 
hundred miles to the eastward of Race Point, and with this wind, 
what’s to prevent us, I should like to know ?” 

**T do not consider it safe to make sail with this wind, sir ; it’s 
not going to hold.’ 

“Not make sail!’ he ejaculated, in an accent of horrified as- 
tonishment. ‘ Not make sail, and such a day as this, with such a 
breeze! Really, Mr. Bobstay, you must be crazy !’ 

“*T am sorry to differ with you, Mr. Smith,’ I replied, ‘ but you 
certainly must allow me to be the more competent judge of the 
weather.’ Then turning to my second mate, ‘Mr. Johnson,’ I 
said, ‘ let the men furl all sail except the close-recfed maintopsail ; 
send down the topgallant yards and masts ; get up the preventer 
stays, and sce everything snug, fore and aft, for heavy weather.’ 

The second mate, who had been expecting a very different 
order, hesitated and looked at me with astonishment. 

“* Well, Mr. Johnson,’ I said, sharply, ‘how many times do 
you expect me to speak before I can have my commands obeyed ?” 

Thus admonished, he turned away with disappointed looks and 
repeated the order to the men, who slowly and reluctantly went 
aloft to their duty; while Mr. Smith dove down into the cabin to 
confer with the mate. Presently he returned on deck, and with a 
good deal of anger and determination, addressed me. 

“Mr. Bobstay,’ he said, ‘I demand an explanation of this 
insane conduct! Why do you not make sail ?” 


“¢T have told you, sir, that I do not consider it either proper or 
safe to do so.’ 

“Very well, sir,’ he returned, excitedly. ‘You are probably 
aware that the firm, of which I am one, own this vessel and every- 
thing belonging to her, and being the representative of that firm, I 
have the power to appoint or discharge a master of any one of our 
ships that I may see fit ? 

“ ¢ Yes, sir, I am aware of that fact.’ 

“¢ Then, sir, I have to inform you that you are no longer in our 
employ, and I call upon you to relinquish the command of this 
vessel into my hands.’ 

“Mr. Smith,’ I returned, firmly and decidedly, ‘ if we were in 
port, your request should be cheerfully complied with, but when I 
took charge of the brig at Havana, I agreed to take her safely to 
Boston, and I am responsible for her well being, and for the lives 
of all on board until she arrives there ; it was with this considera- 
tion that the underwriters insured her, and I do not intend to 
desert my duty on the high seas. I alone am captain of this brig, 
and I intend to remain her captain until she reaches port. My 
authority here is superior to that of an owner or any other person 
except the commander of a ship of war, and I shall enforce my 
authority, with an eye to your own interest as well as to the safety 
of my own life and the lives of those under me.’ 

“*T call upon you,’ shouted the exasperated man, turning to 
the crew, ‘I call upon you to take the command out of the hands 
of this man ; he is insane, a maniac, we shall never get into port.’ 

“ «See here, Mr. Smith,’ I returned, confronting him somewhat 
fiercely. ‘You are merely a passenger on board my vessel, and 
unless you at once discontinue your ridiculous attempts to excite 
a mutiny, I shall be obliged to confine you to your state-room, or 
put you in irons; let me hear no more of it. As for you,’ I con- 
tinued, turning towards the crew and displaying a formidable pair 
of double-barrelled pistols, ‘the first man that shows the slightest 
sign of insubordination shall receive the contents of one of these 
persuaders.’ 

“Mr. Smith, finding himself baffled, retired to the quarter deck 
and remained silent through the remainder of the day, while the 
crew sulky and sullen, grouped themselves upon the forecastle and 
whispered their fears and suspicions to each other. 

“ As the forenoon wore away, the weather seemed even to im- 
prove upon that of the morning; never had I beheld a lovelier 
day. Ships that had been blown off the coast by the prevailing 
head winds, were passing us every hour, under a cloud of canvass, 
inward bound, while we lay like a log upon the water. Occasion- 
ally, vessels passing within a short distance and observing our ap- 
parently disabled condition, would run down towards us and ask 
if we needed any assistance. A sententious ‘no,’ was the answer, 
and they stood on their course, wondering, doubtless, at our 
inactivity. 

“Noon passed without any appearance of a change, and so 
peaceful and bright was the warm summer afternoon that serious 
doubts entered my own mind as to whether I was indeed pursuing 
a proper course. A visit to my barometer, however, which showed 
the mercury sunk to a positively frightful point, reassured me, and 
I returned to the deck with renewed resolution. All through the 
long afternoon the sky remained serene and cloudless, with a fair 
wind blowing, while we rolled helplessly upon the waves. More 
than once I observed the men forward whispering together, shaking 
their heads ominously, and glancing at me with no very peaceful 
looks, and I am convinced that nothing but the fear of my pistols 
prevented an open mutiny. 

“ As evening approached, a change, sudden and appalling, came 
over the fuce of the great deep. Almost in an instant the heavens 
became shrouded in a lurid, ghastly pall, while the waves, as yet 
undisturbed by a breath of wind, leaped up into mountains, as if 
to assault the very heavens. And then burst over the ocean, and 
swept the coast of America, a storm such as never was seen before 
or since; a storm that strewed the coast with wrecks from Maine 
to Florida; a storm that feasted on thousands of human lives, that 
demolished villages and produced disastrous floods ; a storm that 
cannot be described ; a historical storm, which is still spoken of 
with dread and wonder as the great September gale of 1815. 

“ For days we were hurled about on the mad, boiling ocean like 
a weed. No one ventured, or could have existed an instant on the 
tempest-swept deck ; the boldest and stoutest hearted among us 
were appalled in the presence of such a fearful manifestation of the 
awful power of Him ‘who holdeth the sea in the hollow of his 
hand.’ Death scemed but the natural result of such a war of the 
elements, but our time had not yet come. A good barometer, a 
kind Providence, and ample sea room proved our salvation, and 
we lived to fight another day. 

“To you sce that, Mr. Smith? I said, pointing to a long line 
of wrecks that strewed the shore of Cape Cod, as we were running 
in for Boston light. ‘These are the ships that passed us so gal- 
lantly on that pleasant day ; had we stood in with them and caught 
that gale in the bay, with the land on three sides of us, we should 
have been in the same situation. But here comes*the pilot to take 
us in, so now, Mr. Smith, I resign the brig into your hands as you 
requested me to the other day.’ 

“Captain Bobstay,’ returned the owner, with much emotion, 
‘you are a sailor, every inch of you, while 1am a landsman, and 
a very foolish one at that; forget my absurd and idiotic conduct 
on board the brig, and while I own a timber head in a ship, you 
shall command it.’ 

“And I did command, Jack,” continued my uncle. “I always 
commanded in every sense of the word ; and now that you have got 
the charge of a ship yourself, never forget while you are captain to 
be captain all over, from the highest hair on the top of your head 
to the lowest heel-tap on your boots; if you do, I wont own you. 
So now clear out and get aboard your ship, and Jet me hear a gocd: 
account of you, or you'll get none of my plunder, mind that.” 
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HON. ERASTUS BROOKS, 
EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK EXPRESS. 
The portrait on this page was drawn expressly for us 
Mr. Barry, from a fine yo 4 by that eminent and 4 
cessful artist and operator, B of New York, and is con- 
eG areliable likeness. The career of Mr. Brooks 
‘ords an a and praiseworthy example of ability 
and resolution struggling successfully with adverse circum- 
stances. Erastus Brooks was born in Portland, Maine, Jan- 
uary 31,1815. His ancestors were all New England men, 
and several members of his family were en in our révo- 
lutionary battles. In the war of 1812-15 his father, a man of 
bravery, skill, and patriotism, distinguished himself as com- 
mander of the “ Yankee,” which was lost while engaged in 
the public service, towards the close of the year 1814. His 
mother being left in straitened circumstances, Brooks 
had to begin his struggles with the world when only eight 
ef age. He came to Boston and entered a store, at 
t, but afterwards learned the noble art of printing, and 
rose gradually to the position of printer, publisher and pro- 
prietor of a paper at Wiscasset, entitled the “Yankee,” a 
name suggestive of its character, and a memento of his fa- 
ther’s services. In the meantime, he had studied diligently, 
and acquired a valuable stock of information. He worked 
hard on his paper, setting the types, working the press, with 
the hid of a boy, and acting as carrier to his subscribers. To 
these duties he soon added that of editor. He afterwards 
prepared himself for college, paying his expenses while en- 
gaged in his classical studies, by setting type and teaching 
school, alternately. Entering Brown University at Provi- 
dence, he had nearly completed his course with great credit, 
when the want of money and the necessity of providing for 
those dependent on him, compelled him to leave college. We 
find him subsequently the principal of a grammar school at 
Haverhill, Mass., and the editor and part proprietor of the 
“ Haverhill Gazette.” This position he relinquished in 1836, 
and repaired to Washington, D. C., where he corresponded 
with ew England and New York journals, and where he en- 
joyed the personal confidence of such men as Clay, Webster, 
Adams and Fillmore. In the same year he obtained an inter- 
est in the New York Express, of which — he still con- 
tinues one of the editors and proprietor. During the session 
of Congress, he resides at Washington, attending to the cor- 
respondence and reports for his journal. In 1843 he visited Eu- 
, and travelled very emery A on the continent, making, be- 
sides the “grand tour,” visits to Norway and the heart of Russia. 
His copious letters from Europe during this journey, abound with 
spirited descriptions and shrewd observations, and are highly graphic 
and readable. In 1853, Mr. Brooks was elected to the Senate of 
the State of New York, as an exponent of the principles of the 
American party, and acted there a very conspicuous part. 
was re-elected to the Senate by a majority of over 4000, an in- 
crease of 7000 over the vote at his first election. At the recent 
election he was the gubernatorial candidate of the American State 
Convention. Tho defeated, Mr. Brooks led the American ticket 
in every county in the State. During the late presidential can- 
vass, he travelled extensively, addressing large audiences in vari- 
ous sections of the country. He is a forcible, zealous and vigorous 
partizan speaker. As Pictorial entirely ignores politics, we 
cannot, of course, comment on the political career and the politi- 
cal ane of the subject of our sketch. They have been abun- 
dantly discussed pro and con by the political presses. But it af- 
fords us satisfaction to point out the energy and steadiness of pur- 
pose which have guided Mr. Brooks from early boyhood, and 
which have given him prominence and success, with no aids but 
those mated by his own exertions. Born neither to fortune nor 
infiuence, he has attained a competence and secured powerful 
friends by his own industry, and by his own personal qualities. 
As an editor, he has made an honorable —~- for his journal in 
a city where t talent and vast capital are embarked in news- 
paper enterprise, and where a publication that does not — 
robust stamina is sure to go to the wall. As a writer, Mr. Brooks 
is fluent and forcible, and his articles have that point and practical 
bearing which are generally characteristic of the productions of 
the self-taught and self-made man. . 
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BOURNE’S RIVER STEAM TRAIN. 

Interested as we Americans are in navigation, inland and oceanic, 
any new contrivance, either complete in itself or suggestive, is sure 
to receive consideration. We have, accordingly, placed on this 
pase a representation of a steamer proposed by Mr. Bourne, an 

nglish engineer, to o on the shallow and curving rivers of 
the East Indies, and which might possibly be brought to bear on 
some of the water-courses of South America. It is represented as 
voyaging down an India stream, and contrasts curiously with the 
native boats which are grouped in the right of our picture, and to 
which we have made more particular reference in our illustrated 
article on boats in the present number. Mr. Bourne’s steamer, 
instead of being formed like a common vessel, more nearly re- 
sembles a floating railway train. It consists of a series of 8, 
articulated to one another like a hinge, so as to be able to bend, if 
necessary, in passing curves in the river, and to be exempt from 
straining if it gets aground upon an uneven surface. These 
barges are built of sheet iron, in the manner of pontoons, so as to 
float upon very little water; and, upon the deck of each, a wood- 
en house of light construction is built, either for the accommoda- 
tion of passengers or for carrying . In the first of these 
barges, which is made larger than the rest, is placed the steam en- 
fine, which, by means of paddle-wheels, gives motion to the train. 

he length of the train can be increased or diminished at pleasure 
by putting on or taking off some of its constituent barges, and the 
length of the train will be varied with the quantity of merchan- 
dise required to be carried, and also, probably, with the physical 
vuliarities of the river which is to be ascended; but, on the 
arger rivers, Mr. Bourne computes that the train may be made 
sufficiently long to carry 250 tons, the average depth of water not 
being more than twelve or fifteen inches with this load. It is quite 
obvious, that, as the first boat may be made very sharp, and as the 


draft of water is so very inconsiderable, the train will be pro- 
pelled with a less force than is necessary for ordinary steam- 
ers carrying the same load ; and it is not difficult to under- 
stand how, with a power of 300 or 350 horses, a speed of 
fifteen miles an hour is maintained. The engine, for various 
obvious reasons, is of the high-pressure description, to which, 
in this case, there is no more objection than in the case of a 
railway locomotive, since the passengers are at one end of 
the train while the engine is at the other, and with several 
—— barges between them. It is an easy thing to determine 
draft of water of a vessel when her weight and dimen- 
sions are known, as the vessel will always displace a weight 
of water equal to her own weight; so that, when the weight 
is given, the draft will be proportionate to her displacing di- 
mensions. In the case of a flat-bottomed barge 36 feet wide, 

it will require a ton weight per foot in the length of the 
(including the weight of the barge itself) to sink it one foot in 
the water, since 36 cubic feet of water —— one ton very 
nearly. If, then, from this total weight the weight of the 
barge be deducted, the difference will be the weight of cargo 
that can be carried upon one foot draft of water. Mr. Bourne 
reckons that his train will float upon six inches of water with- 
out any cargo, so that, upon a 12 inches draft, the weight of 
cargo carried will be about the same as the weight of the 
train itself. It will be obvious from the foregoing exposition, 
that a high speed with large carrying power and a large draft 
of water are attainable by the means Mr. Bourne proposes ; 
but these qualities, though important,, do not of themselves 
afford the solution of the problem involved in the navigation 
of Indian rivers with that certainty and expedition which 
give steam locomotion most of its value. The shoalest part 
of the shoalest of the rivers it is proposed to navigate, is not 
less than two feet in the channel, in the driest time of the 
om) but, as the channel is continually shifting, so that there 
no assurance that a steamer can always keep it, and as she 
will consequently have sometimes to pass over shoals on 
which there is less than two feet of water, it is necessary to 
provide means for the accomplishment of this object in an 
effectual and satisfactory manner. Mr. Bourne has accord- 
ingly furnished his barges with wheels, which, when the train 
unds, may be depressed by appropriate screw gear until 
~ rest upon the bottom of the river; and upon these wheels 
the train is carried off or over the shoal, in the same manner 
as if it were a train of railway wagons. barge is provided 
with a pair of these wheels, of a sufficient number of feet in width 
of tire to prevent it from sinking into moderately hard ground to 
an inconvenient extent; and the periphery of this wheel, or drum, 
is serrated, to enable it to bite the ground, whereby, when the 
wheel is turned round by appropriate gearing, the train is pro- 
pelled. If the bottom be very soft, or if it consists of quicksand, 
the train will be able to force its way through without the necessity 
of resorting to the wheels ; whereas, if the bottom be hard, so that 
the train cannot pass through the deposit, then the wheels will 
necessarily have a sustaining power which will enable the train to 
pass over the shoal like a train of wagons over a slight eminence 
upon the land. There is, obviously, no difficulty in giving the sus- 
taining wheels the same amount of bearing surface per ton of 
weight as is given to the wheels of the common carts employed 
for agricultural purposes; and if these carts are able to pass 
through a river, or along a sea-beach, in a foot depth of water, it 
is clear that any other kind of vehicle, with an equal amount of 
bearing surface per ton upon the wheels, must have the same capa- 
bility. To obviate any straining of the barges, when resting in 
the middle on the wheels, instead of resting equally upon the wa- 
ter, a suitable trussing is yp ger like the ropes of a <n yyw 
bridge, which accomplishes the object without adding much to the 
weight. With these explanatory remarks, we believe the view we 
have given of the steam train ascending one of the rivers of India 
will be readily understood. In the’ paddle-wheel, the flat-boards 
are placed somewhat spirally upon the periphery, so as to make 
the action upon hard ground continuous, instead of consisting of a 
succession of lifts. In some cases, depending we upon the size 
of the train, and partly on the nature of tho soil, the paddle-wheels 
are made the sustaining and dragging wheels for carrying the 


steamer over otherwise impassable shallow places. 


BOURNE’S RIVER STEAM TRAIN. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


aceeptable, filed for insertion. 

ur own opinion is, that all clairvoyants who pretend to adminis- 
ter medicine while in a state of trance, are simply impostors! 

A. W. 8.—When a corner of the card is turned down, it signifies that it was 
left personally by the party whose name it bears. 

VocaList.—The human voice is at its height of strength and perfection at the 
age of twenty-eight. It declines rapidly after forty. 

Vi0La.—A sweet poem, but fur too long for our columns, 

L. W.—Van Diemen’s Land is 250 miles in extreme le , and 200 in width ; 
eontains 24,000 square miles, or 15,000,000 acres, of w 150,000 are under 
cultivation. The population is about 100,000. 

P. H. D.—The Kremlin is o citadel, containing ca palaces and govern- 
ment offices. lts walls date from the year 1300. the great wall of 
China, the Kremlin was built to resist the attacks of the Tartars. It is 

ussia. 


M. H., lowa.—Answered by mail—book sent. 

A. H.—We will not controvert your criticism, but eireumstanees do not sus- 
tain your premises; for Mr. Forrest’s engagement in our eity was a most 
brilliant and complete success. 

N. H.—Prentice, of the Louisville Journal, isa Yankee. He was born in the 
town of Preston, Connecticut, fifty-two years ago. 

© H. W.—Unless you tell us where your paper has been sent heretofore, how 
is it ible for us to comply with your request? 

B. E., Salem.—It eannot be, for Mr. Dickens is but forty-two years of age at 
the present time. 

W. H. D.—A glance at the last presidential moe ae answer you. The 
country was never iv a more prosperous condition, pecuniarily speaking, 
and is a marvel to the older nations of the world in this respect. 

Marr C.—Longfellow was born in Portland, Me., in 1807. 

Qusrist.—The —— of ale consumed in England is enormous. There are 
over one hundred wholesale brewers in London alone. It is the national 
drink. In tho time of James I. it was only a penny a — 

L. N. 8.—It was the French who first extracted sugar beet roots; but 
there ms several sugar refineries now in England, where beets are exten- 
sively 

B. C.—The Bank of England is the pet of the government; the circulation of 
its notes has reached over £30,000,000, on a specie ‘basis of half that 
amount. It has its branches all over Great Britain. 

Cc. D. W.—Elihu Bufritt is forty-five years of age; he has shown a peculiar 
faculty for the acquiring of languages, but has never given of any 
remarkable scholarship. He is now in England. 

M. W.—Fountains of boiling or hot water are not uncommon in voleanic 
countries. There are a number of them in the Azores. 

L. F. G@.—Naples has a population numbering nearly twice as many as the city 
of Bosten. Rome is just about the same in numbers as Boston. 

A. W.—George Bancroft, the historian, resides in New York city; his birth- 
place is Worcester, Mass. He is in his 54th year. 


+ > 
+ 


“Tue Mysterious Miner!”—Any one who has friends in 
California, will not fail to read the story now publishing in the Flag 
of our Union, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin, “ The Mysterious Miner : or, 
The Gold Diggers of California.” A startling tale of our own time. 


J. ¥. 
A Morugr. 


Dr. Kanz.—The health of this gallant man is probably irre- 
trievably ruined, though a few of his friends hope that the mild 
air of Cuba will restore him. At any rate, he will go on no more 
Arctic expeditions. 


Civuss!—Send in the xames and money as fast as obtained. 
Every remittance will be duly credited to the getter-up of the club, 
and the whole added up on the first of February, and prizes awarded. 


Fur..—lIt is estimated that the coal mines in Illinois this year 
have turned out 352,000 tons. 


SPLINTERS. 


++. At the lowest price, the Indian corn crop of this country 
is far more valuable than the cotton crop. 

.-+. John Bancroft, who murdered Mr. Sweetser of Roxbury, 
last August, gets twenty years’ imprisonment at hard labor. 

.-+. The new cent pieces are composed of copper, nickel and 
zinc, and are as large as the old half cent pieces. 

.++. If European governments lot mercantile enterprise go 
free, we will relinquish privateering altogether. 

.++. The town of Chelsea may before long receive a eity char- 
ter. It has more than enough inhabitants to claim it. 

.... About fifty-six vessels of all classes were launched at New 
York during the past year—tonnage 42,470. 

+++ In Canada, the name of the person who officiates as capital 
executioner is never made public. 

..+. A fine new conservatory, to be completed this month, is 
now being erected in our Publie Garden. 

.++. Ballou’s Dollar Monthly now circulates sixty-nine thousand 
copies. A new volume is just commenced. 

.... The New England Society of Montreal celebrated the 
landing of the Pilgrims on total abstinence principles. 

-++» Don’t eat food cooked in yellow-glazed crockery. Some 
chicken soup thus cooked poisoned a family lately. 

.++» Frances, widow of the late Tobias Lear, private secretary 
to Gen. Washington, died at Washington lately. 

.... Miss May, who is singing at the Italian opera, London, is 
a niece of Mr. Gales of the National Intelligencer. 

++, It has been suggested that an American daily paper ought 
to be established in London, England. 

.... Several of the bonded warehouses in New York have been 
closed by order of the secretary of the treasury. 

--+. A young man in England was sentenced to imprisonment 
for catching a hare on land his father rented. 

++» A scheme is on foot to run a steam line between Bristol, 
England, and Australia. It pays well. 

-... To produce a pound of silk requires the labor of two 
thousand nine hundred silk worms. 

-++. The Atlantic Ocean is estimated at three miles, and the 
Pacific Ocean at four miles deep. 

-+++ There are about 9000 cells in a square foot of honey- 
comb. 5000 bees weigh a pound. 


.-+. During the past year, buildings valued at $1,600,000 have 
been erected at Dubuque, Iowa. 


ABUSE OF THIS COUNTRY. 

A Frenchman named Gaillardet, who made a fortune in New 
York by a paper published in the French language, sold out and 
went home a few years since, and in Paris became a convert to the 
Napoleonic system. He lately re-visited this country, and is"em- 
ploying his pen in the columns of a Paris journal, in the attempt 
to prove that our glorious country is retrograding instead of ad- 
vancing in civilization. He tells his readers that while civilization 
is manifestly being propagated in the old world, it seems to have 
experienced a check in the new, and as if the moral sun could not 
dart its rays on two sides at once, the western portion of the 
globe is darkened, while the eastern is being lighted up. We sup- 
pose he referred to the blaze of English and French artillery, Con- 
greve rockets and Lancaster shells in the Crimea, and to the fact 
that the sultan of Turkey, following the example of some of the 
dignitaries of western Europe, has learned to consume three bot- 
tles of Champagne or Burgundy at a sitting, while his subjects 
get more economically if not more gloriously drunk on rum. Or 
perhaps he looks a little nearer home, and among the evidences of 
progressive civilization, exults in the complete muzzling of the 


French press, and in the interdiction of all free political assem- * 


blages and discussions. 

He says of the Americans: “To get rich has been their only 
business, as private men; to extend their power, their only idea, as 
a nation. Might has been substituted for right in their foreign and 
domestic relations.” Why, Mr. Gaillardet, we are absolutely as- 
tounded at the cool impudence of your assertions! Are you 
aware that our army is a mere handful, scarcely large enough to 
repel the aggression of the savages on our frontiers? Are you 
aware that our navy is hardly large enough to show the stars and 
stripes in all the ports where its presence is required in time of 
peace? Look at home, Mr. Gaillardet, and let your censorship 
begin there. Look at the vast standing army which alone sustains 
the throne of your emperor; count the cost of military and naval 
armaments to your suffering country. Let us have the number of 
your hordes of police spies—let us hear your national schemes of 
aggrandizement and extension in Africa. And you talk of our 
pursuit of wealth! Why, the greed of gold on the part of your 
countrymen is unparalleled. You are a nation of stock-jobbers, 
from your emperor downwards; and you know very well that ava- 
rice and luxury are the capital sins of modern France. We should 
be at a loss to account for your statements if we did not happen 
to know abuse of free countries to be now the most popular 
staple in the European market, and that telling the truth respect- 
ing them is not permitted in these latter days by your immaculate 
ruler. Fortunately, such attacks do not do us the slightest harm. 

THE EMPRESS EUGENIE PHEASANT SHOOTING. 

The fine engraving on the last page offers us, as a central figure, 
Eugenie, empress of the French, in her sporting costume, pheasant 
shooting in the woods of Compiegne, where Louis Napoleon lately 
held his court, occupying the fall season in shooting and hunting 
the deer, with all the style of the old French monarchs, and much 
to the dissatisfaction of his lieges of Paris who happened just then 
to be starving. The empress, pretty in any dress, looks particu- 
larly piquante in her Amazonian attire, and handles her gun with 
the facility of a veteran sportsman. A little beyond, Louis Napo- 
leon (a striking likeness) is watching the result of her shot, with 
his eye on the fine pheasant on the wing. Behind the empress, 
several chasseurs, richly uniformed, are in waiting with loaded 
fowling-pieces, to supply her hand. In front, a liveried game- 
keeper is stooping to pick up one of the feathered victims of her ma- 
jesty’s skill. With the exception of the emperor and empress and 
a few of their guests, there were very few good shots at Compiegne. 
Indeed, it is said that the game-keepers were obliged to keep phea- 
sants in traps and loose them directly in the path of the sportsmen, 
80 as to give them a chance to kill something. 


Quatms or Conscrence.—There are certain persons in this 
queer world of ours who are very ingenious in quieting their con- 
sciences. They are never troubled by the inward monitor. Old 
Ferdinand of Naples, who was very fond of shooting, went totter- 
ing about with his gun and dogs when his queen lay dead in the 
palace. But, as a compromise with his conscience, between love 
of -his amusement and grief for his bereavement, he told his eour- 
tiers he should shoot nothing but “very little birds.” 


Our Frienps.—Let those who feel friendly to us be good 
enough to show Ballou’s Pictorial to their friends, and let them 
know that such a work can be had for six cents per copy, or $3 a 
year—the cheapest paper in the world! The London Illustrated 
News, same style, size and-cost, is 25 cts. per number, or $12 a year. 


Too pap.—Several thousand dollars’ worth of property is said 
to have been stolen from the yellow fever vessels at quarantine, in 
New York harbor, last summer. The goods were landed on the 
Long Island shore, and doubtless contributed to spread the disease. 


A wotep Cuaracter.—Col. Hiram Pearson, of California, 

who lately challenged the Archduke Charles, and insisted on sitting 

+ in the pope’s chair, is said to be an ex-painter of Chicago. That 
accounts for wishing to have a brush with an archduke. 


—_ 


Tue Queen or THE Apriatic.—Donald G. Mitchell (Ike 
Marvel) has been lecturing successfully, lately, on Venice, a never- 
failing theme for poets, painters and writers. He was formerly 
consul at Venice. 


Ye.iow Frever.—It is said that this terrible disease may be 
cured by submitting the patient to a freezing temperature, which 


destroys the virus. 


: SNOW FLAKES, 

That we are not to pass through the winter without a fair 
average of snow, is now pretty evident; we have an earnest of 
the white deluge already. This we cannot regret, for a northern 
winter without snow or sleighing is a dreary period, and the agri- 
cultural interest gives us a hint to be grateful for the ermine cover- 
ing of good old Mother Earth. The first snow-fall of the season 
is an event of deep interest. It is generally preceded by the uni- 
versal hush of nature. Not a twig stirs in the wide landscape; 
the very rivulets, yet unchained by ice, seem to murmur a sub- 
dued melody. You could daguerreotype the scene, and take your 
own time to do it, for even the tremulous birches are stirless. The 
“ poplar trembling high” is motionless, and as for the giant oaks, 
they stand as if carved of inflexible marble. Over all bends the 
gray sky, uniform in color from the horizon to the zenith. 

Anon a few fine flakes, little crystallized particles, descend gen- 
tly. You can just detect their stealthy passage against some dark 
object, the black trunk of a tree, or the side of an old barn. But 
they follow faster and faster, and the brown grass disappears, and 
the range of vision is limited, and soon the whole air is filled with 
vibrating whit feathers from the wings of airy sprites, down 
from the unseen eiders, pure and unsullied as purity itself. 


At first thin-waveriug, till at last the cr 
Fall broad and wide and fast, dimming the day 
With a continual flow. The che fields 
Put on their winter robe of purest white ; 
Tis brightness all, save where the new snow melts 
Along the masy currents. Low the woods 
Bow their hoar head; and ere the languid sun, 
Faint from the west, emits his evening ray ; 
Esrth’s universal face, deep hid, and Suill, 
Is one dasaling waste, that buries wide 


To the young, this spectacle ig a vision of delight. It is sug- 
gestive of the music of bells, the arrowy rush of horses, the glid- 
ing of runners, the festive meeting at the fireside, the dance in the 
old tavern hall. But weary eyes look out upon the falling flakes 
from dim and frosty window-panes, and weary hearts sink and 
sadden at the increase of hardship the snow-storm brings in its 
train. As we plan our winter pleasures, while the snow-flakes fall, 
let the voice of charity be heard pleading her impressive claims. 


> 


Cuorce Russ1axn.—American gentlemen about visiting Russia 
will find most trouble with the droschky drivers. We offer them 
a few phrases (genuine) that are indispensable. 1, Na prava—te 
the right; 2, Na leva—to the left; 3, Pashol-scorrei—go ahead ; 
4, Stoi—stop ; 5, Durak—fool; 6, Tippian—you are intoxicated. 
The last two phrases will be oftenest required. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Michael Tierney to Miss Bridget Cos- 
ve; by Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. Robert B. Denny, of Keokuk, Iowa, to Miss 
allie R. Titeomb ; by Rev. Mr. Hale, Mr. Ed Richmond to Miss Mary El- 
len Hall; by Rev. Dr. Cushman, Mr. Charles H. Mann to Miss Emily 8., daugh- 
ter of the officiating clergyman; by Kev. Mr. Schwarz, Mr. Ernest Beeker to 
Miss Anna Frances Rice, of Dorchester; by Rev. Mr. Fuller, Mr. James D. 
Mitchell to Miss Rowena Brown; by Kev. Dr. Blagden, Mr. Orion Green to 
Miss Julia A. Bennett; by Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Allen P. Boyce to Miss Sarah 
A. Blood.—At South Boston, by Rev Mr. Collyer, Mr. William L. Whiting to 
Miss Martha E. Beal, of Cohasset.—At Charlestown, by Kev. Mr. Higgins, of 
Chelsea, Mr. Charles A. Gleason, of Boston, to Miss Emeline L. Bean.—At Rox- 
bury, by Rev. Mr. Ryder, Mr. J. Frank Kelsey, of Lacon, Ill., to Miss Martha 
D. Seaver.—At Jamaica Plain, by Rev. Mr. Babeoek, Mr. Emile KE. Masson to 
Miss Isabella Bennett, both of ton.—At Saugus, by Rev. Mr. Hatch, Mr 
Philip Waldmyer, of Boston, to Miss Sarah J. Fiske.—At Marblehead, by Rev. 
Mr. Ellis, Mr. Edward T. Wardwell to Miss Harriet Ware.—At North Scituate, 
by Rev. Mr. Carpenter, Mr. George W. Bailey, of Boston, to Miss Hannah W.. 
Briggs.—At Providence, K. I , by Rev. Dr. Cook, Mr. William N. Shipman, of 
Boston, to Miss Nellie V. Smith of Chelsea. 


DEATHS. 


In this eity, Miss Lucy A. Tompkins, 27; Mr. William Hillman, 64; Mrs 
Ann Plunkett, 80; Grace Foster Johnston, 77; Mr. Jonathan Whitney, of 
Brighton, 52; Mra. Sarah M. Hall.—At South Boston, Mrs. Bizpah A. Blanch- 
ard, 21.—At Cambridge, Hon. ag | Willard, 76.—At Cambridgeport, Mr. 


Mary Howland, 46.—At Lynn, Mrs. — Newhall, 76.—At Saugus, Mr. Geo. 


Persis Brooks, 92.—At Fairhaven, Roby, wife of Robert Browvell. 78, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends.—At Portsmouth, N. H., Mr. John 8. Milton, 33. , 
—At Pelham, N. H., Edward Wyman, Esq., 84.—At St. Helena, of dysentery, 
Capt. J. C. Clapp, master of barque Washington Aliston.—At Honolulu, Sand- 
wich Islands, Nahum M. Mitehell, formerly of Boston, 39. 
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A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


This paper presents in the most elegant and available form, a weekly literary 
melange of notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the cream of 
the domestic and fo; news; the whole well spiced with wit and humor. 
Each paper is beautifully tllustrated with numerous aceurate 
eminent artists, of notable objects, eurrent events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a r entirely original in this 
country. Its pages contain views of every ous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the princi- 
pel ships and steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accu- 
rate portraits of every noted character in the world, both male and female. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 

irteenth copy gratis 
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Published 4 BALLOU, 

No. 22 Srrzet, Bosrox. 

Wnhotrsats Aczyts.—S. French, 121 Nassau Street, New York ; A. Winch, 
116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Henry Taylor, 111 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more; KR. A. Duncan, 162 Vine Street, between 4th and 5th, Cincinnati; J. A. 
Roys, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; E. K. Woodward, corner of 4th and 
Chesnut Streets, St. Louis; Samuel Ringgold, Louisville. Kentucky; Trab- 
ner & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, London, agents for Europe. ; 
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eounty of Suffolk, 67; Mrs. Susatfi Cole, 65.—At North Wey mouth, Mr. Lineoin 
Newton, 47.—At North Abington, Mr. John Wild, 73.—-At Abington, Mrs. 
A. Brown, 21.—At Danversport, Mrs. Hannah T. Lawrence, 32.—At Glouce- 
ster, Mrs. Sarah Coos, 65.—At Newburyport, Mr. Philip Blumpey, 84.—At Sal- 
isbury, Mrs. Martha Freneh, 66.—At eer Capt. Nathan Shipley, 84.—. 
At Tyngsboro’, Mr. James Butterfield, 41.—At Worcester, Mrs. Esther Marie 
Stowell, 29.—At Leicester, Mr 7 Smith. 74.—At West Springfield, Mrs. ’ 
| 
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Che Poet's Corner, 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.]} 
THE HUMAN HEART. 


BY JAMES FRANELIN FITTS. 


As when by storms is lashed the mighty ocean 
With elemental! din, 

So, ruled and swayed by every new emotion, 
The heart hath ever been. 


It is a cloister, in whose dim recesses 
Our purposes and aims 

Are consecrated by the fond caresses 
Of hope’s undying flames. 


A nursery, where lofty aspirations, 
Expanding every hour, 

Are shielded from all weakening frustrations, 
To bloom the perfect flower. 


And, as of old, sweet strains of music flowing, 
From Memnon’s statue came— 

The heart, with glorious thoughts and fancies glowing, 
Can utter sounds of fame. 


We are not beasts—within this frail creation 
A living spirit reigns: 

To angels holds its close affiliation, 
And until death remains. 


THE MOON. 


The Moon was pallid, but not faint, 

And beautiful as some fair saint, 

Serenely moving on her way, 

In hours of trial and dismay ; 

As if she heard the voice of God, 
Unharmed with naked feet she trod 

Upon the hot and burning stars, 

As on the glowing coals and bars, 

That were to prove her strength and try 
Her holiness and her purity.—LonGreLLow. 


HAPPINESS. 


There are in this rude, stunning tide 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime, 
Who carry music in their heart, 
Through dusty lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily toil with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat.—KEzBLE. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


Small service is true service while it lasts ; 
Of friends, however humble, scorn not one: 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun.—WorpsworrTs. 


Epitor’s Easy Chair. 


telegraph. This once successfully accomplished, what may we not expect 
next?...... A friend writing us from Atalanta, Ga., says :—‘t We really feel in- 
debted to you for the delightful reading matter with which you freight ‘ Bal- 
lou’s Pictorial’ each week.*? Now, if our kind subscriber did but know it, he 
should rather thank us for what we do not publish. An editor often deserves 
more credit for what he leaves out, than what he puts into. his paper...... It 
is a fact, which perhaps few of our readers are aware of, that bees were not 
originally natives of New England; they were introduced into Boston by the 
English, in 1670, and have since spread over the continent. We feel a little 
indignant at their not being indigenous here, but it can’t be helped. ..... The 
gas stove in our sanctum warms the apartment like magic. A flash of a 
match kindles our fire, and a turn of the valve puts it out again; no funnel, 
no dirt—indeed, it is quite the thing...... The practice was uni lin the 
first ages for mankind to sleep upon the skins of beasts. Straw was used in the 
royal chambers of England as late as the fifteenth century. It was those lux- 
urious dogs, the Romans, who first used feathers ..... “ How full of briers is 
this working-day world.” Ina single copy of a late New York daily paper, 
now before us, we count two suicides, one der, one large incendiary fire, a 
girl shot and nearly fatally wounded in the street, in broad day, two heavy 
business failures, and one ascertained death by starvation, not to mention 
others unknown who died of hunger!...... There are on our exchange list 
some fifteen exc-lient agricultural weekly papers, giving tokens of the rapidly 
increasing importance of this department of industry in the United States. 
Lord Chatham said, that trade increased the glory and wealth of a country, 
but its real strength and stamina are to be looked for among the cultivators of 
the land...... One cannot read the statistical facts brought to light by the late 
presidential ge, and the reports from the various heads of departments, 
without experiencing a little pride in realizing the rapid increase in wealth and 
national importance of our beloved country, “‘ America, half brother of the 
world!”’,..... A brief notice appeared in a contemporary print of this city. a 
few days since, relating the sad pecuniary want of a widowed mother struggiing 
to sustain her family of four young children, nearly starving and thinly clad. 
A small sum of money for immediate relief had been supplied at once by the 
Christian hand of the publisher referred to, but ere another Saturday night 
had passed, one hundred and thirty dollars, besides bountiful gifts of clothing, 
had been placed in the poor woman’s own hands, by anonymous contributors, 
who carried or sent to her humble abode. Many kind hearts and open hands 
there are in this city—but alas! how much of misery there is unseen and un- 
recorded!...... The wood-sawyers of Albany are getting up an annual ball. 
Well, why not! If we were azed, and saw no objection, we wood certainly at- 
tend...... We met Mr. Benton at table, lately ; he is hale and hearty, number- 
ing some seventy years. His present lecturing tour of our eastern cities has 
been very successful, and ‘‘ Old Bullion ’’ expresses himeelf with entire satis- 
faction as it regards his visit to Yankee land...... A friend, lately from Wash- 
ington city, tells us that he was shown in the post-office department, a sinall 
folio ledger of not more than three quires of paper. upon which Franklin, 
when postmaster-general, kept all his accounts relating to the department for 
two years! At p t three th d largest-sized ledgers are required to 
keep the accounts of the department...... Mr. George Vandenhoff, of whom 
we gave an excellent portrait in ‘‘ Ballou’s Pictorial,” lately, is teaching elocu- 
tion in this city to a very large class, and lecturing with marked success in 
our environs. ..... We lately met with a curious fact recorded relative to the 
lace which is manufactured in Belgium—the finest kind being made in cellars, 
and kept there, lest exposure to the air should render it liable to break. This 
thread sells for 1800 francs a pound, and has been known to bring the sum of 


says, ‘‘ Make yourself an honest man, and then you may be sure that there is 
one rascal less in the world.”’ Not very flattering, but very truc...... An ec- 
centric gentleman of fortune, named Saunders, has taken a fancy to build a 
house, in the neighborhood of London, with stone from the fortifications of 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 

- We sadly regret to learn of the continued illness of Saxe, the poet. Probably 
he will never recover from the serious illness that afflicts him. He traces it 
to the severe attack of fever and ague which he incurred while lecturing in 
the West, and which seems to have undermined his constitution. ..... One of 
the most graceful and effective speakers we know of, is Col. Greene, of the Bos- 
ton Post. He speaks to the point, is always good-natured, happy in his wit, 
and never bitter against any one. We don’t care a fig for politics, but speak 
entirely in a personal sense...... None of our readers who will be advised by 
us, will fail to read Dr. Kane's account of his late Arctic expedition. The 
work is surpassingly interesting, and is an invaluable addition to American 
literature. It is difficult to understand how human beings could suffer what 
these adventurous men did, and still survive. Nota page of the two volumes 
is dull in a single line...... In this progressive age, we observe that cows are 
being pressed into the service of the farmer in a new capacity. In California, 
they are very generally used for plowing ; and one who writes understandingly 
upon the subject, in a paper now before us, says that with good care, and easy 
driving, they do as well, if not better, with some work, than those of their 
kind left to feed and ruminate only. The cows thus used give as much milk 
as they did previously...... Punch, the inimitable, the daring wag, and not 
unfrequently the sage philosopher. throws off now and then, amid the steady 
flow of his wit and exuberant hilarity, a sparkling pearl of wisdom and beauty. 
He says ;—‘‘ Happiness is a perfume that one cannot shed over another with- 
out @ few drops falling on one’s self.” True as holy writ......It may be of 
interest to the lady readers of ‘‘ Ballou’s Pictorial,” to know that small bon- 
nets, lately all the mge in Paris, are in fact going out of fashion, and those of 
more reasonable dimensions are being adopted...... The late Rev. Ephraim 
Peabody, D.D., who was pastor of King’s Chapel, in this city, was much be- 
loved and respected. He yas but forty-nine years of age, a devout Christian, 
and a truly good man. It is refreshing to hear a man so spoken of by those 
who knew him best, now that he is gone...... One of the most positive evi- 
dences of progress and civilization, is the freedom of the press. We can in this 
country and our day, hardly conceive of the opposite condition. Charles X. 
warred against the liberty of the press. and was dethroned. Louis Philippe 
did the same, and met a similar fate. Louis Napoleon should take warning by 
their example; his myrmidons are now busy in playing the epy for him upon 
every daily issue.... .The citizens of New York talk of tunneling the East 
River at its t point bet the city and Brooklyn. The plan has 
been pronounced entirely feasible by a board of engineers. It will be a great 
bore while building, of course. ..... Major Ben: Perley Poore, with his jovial 
look and cordial grip of the hand, has just looked in upon us. That wheel- 
barrow load of apples, wheeled over thirty miles by the major, in the honest 
payment of his debt, has put his name in every mouth from Maine to Califor- 
nia. The major is a ripe scholar, a good lecturer, a capital farmer, and a true 
friend...... A little kitten has been playing about the floor of our sanctum 
for a fortnight past, affording amusement for an occasional leisure moment. 
Who has not watched the exquisitely graceful movements of these little crea- 
tures at play? So natural. so innocent—what a picture of artlessness! It is 
only a few weeks old, and yet little care will draw out so much apparent 
intelligence in its habits; but its kittyhood will soon be gone, and then kitty 
must go, too...... We like to chronicle the fact, that a new high school-house 
has just been erected and dedicated on Academy Hill, Nantucket Multiply 
the school-houses—they are stronger bulwarks than ships of war, or battalions 
of soldiers... ... Childhood is often most happily delivered of thought. A gen- 
tieman asked a little girl what it was that made a person feel so when another 
tickled him. ‘“ I suppose it is the laugh creeping over him,” was the instant 
reply...... It is confidently expected that by the Fourth of July next, we 
shall be in direct communication with England by means of the submarine 


p He has gone out in a little vessel of his own for the purpose of 
obtaining them. There is no accounting for tastes; now we would quite as 
willingly have Malone sandstone...... A word once spoken, a coach with four 
horses cannot overtake it and bring it back. It will no do harm to remem- 
ber this saying...... A subscriber in Attica, New York, asks how the name of 
blue-stocking came applied to a certain class of the gentler sex. In looking 
up the matter, we find that this term applied to literary ladies, was originally 
conferred on a society of literary persons of both sexes, in 1760. One of the 
most active promoters of the society was Benjamin Stillingfleet, the distin- 
guished naturalist and miscell writer, who always wore blue worsted 
stockings; and hence, from such a trifle, arose the name...... Speaking of 
Stillingfleet, we once saw in a private library, in New York, an exceedingly 
rare little book, entitled ‘‘ Calendar of Flora,” an original edition by him, pub- 
lished in London some time in 1760...... Edwin Forrest looked in upon us a 
day or two since, as genial and manly as ever. He exhibits, physically, just 
our idea of masculine perfection, with a countenance sternly handsome. Mr. 
Forrest has no equal upon the stage, either in Europe or America. ..... A reli- 
gious fanatic, in New Orleans, lately undertook to fast forty days and forty 
nights, but made a most ridiculous failure of it, dying on the sixth evening. 
If he could only have held out for a fortnight. it would have been quite a re- 
spectable suicide; but to die inside of a week—faugh! it was perfectly disgust- 
ing...... How few persons who make use of the exclamation doh! to startle 
little children, are aware of ite origin. Boh was a fierce barbarian general, 
who flourished just before the Christian era. The exclamation of his name 


chanced to see a bouquet thrown to a danseuse at one of our city theatres, o 
few night since, doubtless intended to fall at the fair one’s feet; but it unfor- 
tunately alighted full in her face, the stems even drawing blood from her 
cheek. We would not advise the young lady to such a p' 
again...... A gentleman belonging to the United States Navy assures us that 
this branch of our national defence was never in a better condition than at 
the present moment. Though our ships and steamers are not numerous, 
they are of the most efficient character, and, in many respects, superior to 
those of any other nation. specially is this the case with the late addition of 
six steamships, the batteries of which are marvels of fearful power, and en- 
tirely new and American in their plan and completion. To be prepared for 
all emergencies often prevents their occurrence, ..... Major March (a nom de 
plume), of the United States Army, called upon usa few days since. He is 
the pleasant author of “ Faca,an Army Memoir,” and ‘“ Shoepac Recollec- 
tions,”” which have been noticed in our columns. Ie is under orders for Flo- 
rida, to have a brush perhaps with the Indians. We shouldn't mind breath- 
ing the air of Florida ourself about these cold dates of a New England winter. 
God speed the major! May he come back to write another agreeable book of 
army life...... Have we omitted to mention that the Grand Duke Constantine 
proposes to visit this country next spring? He contemplates coming over for 
a brief season with a Russian fleet, and expresses great admiration and friend- 
ship for the United States. Let him come—he’s welcome. ..... The American 
reader gets his weekly and daily papers very cheap—comparatively speaking, 7 
wonderfully so. The London Times, daily, costs its subscribers about $24 a 
year—weekly issues in like proportion. 


+ » 


The impulse which directs to right conduct, and deters from 
crime, is not only older than the agés of nations and cities, but 
ceval with that Divine Being who sees and rules both heaven and 
earth.—Cicero. 


» 
+ > 


If thou must needs have thy revenge of thine enemy, with a soft 
tongue break his bones, heap coals of fire on his head, forgive him, 
and enjoy it—Sir Thomas Browne. 
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GREEK WEDDING CUSTOMS. 

The bride was arrayed “in gleam of satin and glimmer of 
pearl,” with a white wreath and veil, the Frankish ideal of simplicity 
and splendor. Her coronation with an artificial chaplet constitutes, 
as in Sweden, the climax of the marriage ritual. Among the 
poorer classes there are variations of ceremony. ‘The more im- 
portant preparations for the wedding uniformly commence on 
Thursday evening. Toward dusk, the young men who have been 
invited bring the wood necessary for cooking purposes; while the 
young women meet to sift the coarse flour that is to be employed. 
On Friday they again assemble to cleanse the wheat, and to grind 
it in the hand-mill. The flour thus obtained is used that very eve- 
ning, when the maidens gather round the kneading-trough to fashion 
several kinds of cake. One of the girls—who, according to ancient 
custom, must have both her parents living—begins the kneading, 
while the others, standing around, throw in various coins, and sing 
ditties, which are mostly quite unintelligible, but have been handed 
down traditionally from dame to daughter for generations. The 
cakes made of this dough are sent to all the friends of the parties, 
as invitations to attend the wedding. Another large cake is pre- 
pared at the same time, to be cut on Sunday evening at the house 
of the bridegroom, as a signal for the termination of the festivities.” 
—Baird’s Modern Greece. 


THE RUINS OF NINEVEH. 

The steamship “Soho” recently arrived at London, with the 
last consignment of Assyrian antiquities from the ancient Nineveh. 
They consist of about fifty cases of the most artistic sculptures yet 
discovered in this earliest postdiluvian city, representing the queen 
of Assyria feasting under the shadow of the vine, the king engaged 
in a lion-chase, and after, in the act of pouring forth a libation. 
There is also a splendid and almost unbroken hunting series, com- 
prising not only lions, but wild asses caught in a noose or lasso ; 
also a procession of the sportsmen bearing away birds, hares, etc., 
But still more interesting than these treasures of antiquity are the 
slabs bearing the famous inscription on the winged bull at the en- 
trance to the palace of Sennacherib, recording his memorable expe- 
dition against Hezekiah, in which 180,000 of his warriors, “ un- 
smote by the sword,” in a single night, “melted like snow in the 
glance of the Lord.”—Boston Journal. 


AFRICAN ABSOLUTISM. 

The king of Dahomey is one of the most absolute tyrants in the 
world; and being regarded as a demigod by his own subjects, his 
actions are never questioned. No person ever approaches him, 
not even his favorite chiefs, without prostrating themselves at full 
length on the ground, and covering their faces and heads with 
earth. It is a grave offence to suppose that the king eats, drinks, 
sleeps, or performs any of the ordinary functions of nature. His 
meals are always taken to a secret place, and any man that has 
the misfortune or temerity to cast his eyes upon him in the act is 
put to death. If the king drinks in public—which is done on some 
extraordinary occasions—his person is concealed by having a cur- 
tain held up before him, during which time the. people prostrate 
themselves, and afterwards shout and cheer at the very top of their 
voices. — Wilson’s Western Africa. 

GOING AHEAD. 

Before the year 1800, there was not a single steamboat in exist- 
ence, and the application of steam to machinery was unknown. 
Fulton launched the first steamboat in 1804; now there are 3000 
steamboats traversing the waters of America, and the time saved 
in travel is equal to 70 per cent. In:1800, there was not a single 
railroad in the world. In the United States there are now 8797 
miles of railroad, costing $286,000,000 to build, and about 22,000 
miles of railroad in England and America. The locomotive will 
now travel in as many hours a distance which required, in 1800, 
as many days to accomplish. In 1800, it took weeks to convey 
intelligence between Philadelphia and New Orleans ; now it can be 
accomplished in minutes by the electric telegraph, which only had 
its beginning in 1843.—Portland Transcript. 


New Publications, 
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A Paysician’s Vacation: or, A Summerin Europe By CHANNing. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1856. 8vo. pp. 564. 


England, Russia, France, Spain and Germany are the countries our tray- 
eller over rapidly, but not unobservantly. On the contrary, we are 
surp at the mass of facts he has accumulated in his pleasant journal, and 
the excellent use he made of his time. His book is one that will be read and 
re-read with pleasure. 


Tas Youne Yacers. By Captain Marns Reep. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

1857. pp. 828. 

Captain Reed’s vivid and graphic style is well adapted to the delineating of 
stirring hunting adventures in South Africa, which form the staple of this 
book. It is addressed to young people. and will be devoured by them with an 
appetite we envy. The book is handsomely illustrated by Harvey 


Taz Youne Depater. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1856. 18mo. pp. 69. 
This little work contains Sheridan Knowles’s debate on the character of 
Cesar, illustrating fully the mode of discussing a question, and affording ad- 
mirable passages for declamation. The introductory illustrations are sound 
and practical. 


Tue Torcaiicat: or, Through the Wood. By A. Avcorr. New York: 

Derby & Jackson. 12mo. pp. 447. 

Like its predecessor, * Isora’s Child,” this book has the quality ef enlisting 
the interest of the reader, and holding it to the close—perhaps the best test of 
a novel. Its vividness and naturalness will secure it universal favor. For 
sale by A. Williams & Co. 


Massey's Exurprrion Recrrer AND DrRawinc-Room By Cuas. 
Massey. New York: Samuel French, 121] Nassau Street. 18mo. pp. 186. 


A very capital collection of pieces for recitation in o— and verse, embracing 

tite comedies for school or parlor exhibition. Parents and teachers who 

now how hard it is to “find pieces to speak,” will welcome this work. The 
author is a professed elocutionist. For sale by Sanborn, Carter & Bazin. 


Tue Lire or Mary, Queen or Scors. From the French of De Marles. Boston: 
Alex. Moore, 2 City Hall Avenue. 1856. 12mo. pp. 391. 


The life of the beautiful and unfortunate Mary, though often treated, is 
always interesting. De Marles, who continued Dr. Lingard’s history, presents 
the story from a somewhat unfamiliar point of view. The present edition of 
his celebrated work is a neat one, and embraces fifteen of Mary’s own letters. 


Tue Humors or Favconprincs (Jonataan F. Keuizy). Philadelphia: T. B. 

Peterson. 12mo. pp. 436. 

This handsomely printed and liberally illustrated volume, embracing humor- 
ous sketches and stories from the pen of J. F. Kelley, one of the most popular 
writers of his time, and appreciated from Maine to California. His mirth- 
provoking stories are now published for the benefit of his widow and orphan 
children, and we trust they will have a most extensive sale. For sale by A. 
Williams & Co. 

Lrrtte By Dickens. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 12mo 

Illustrated. 

Mr. Peterson deserves the highest credit for the elegant style in which he is 
getting out Dickens's entire works. Beautifully printed in large type on fine 
paper, with excellent engravings, strong bindings, and withal portable, these 
volumes are a necessity to every family that has a bookshelf. ‘ Little Dorrit 
is a charming book, and some of the characters are equal to any the author 
ever conceived. For sale by Phillips, Sampson & Co., and A. Williams & Co. 
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Editorial Melange. 


The extreme velocity of the wind was found by Dr. Lind to be 
ninety-three miles an hour. The machine used to measure it with 
is called an anemometer. —— Robert Treat Paine was bred to the 
bar, though better known as a poct thana lawyer. He lost the 
favor of his father by marriage. Afterwards the breach was healed, 
and, at the festival which celebrated the reconciliation, he gave the 
following sentiment :—‘ The love of liberty, and the liberty of lov- 
ing.””——— The failure of the apple crop is a great loss to the com- 
munity. Apples are now enormously high, greenings retailing at 
$5 per barrel. ———Seamen are so scarce at Baltimore that it is 
necessary for the owners or captains of vessels to employ an officer 
to guard them until the vessel sails, lest they desert after shipping 
and getting their advance pay. Some of the men are of the most 
abandoned character, and become so mutinous that it is necessary 
to put them in irons.——A few nights since, a daguerreotype 
likeness, enclosed in a silver plate, was pried from the tombstone 
of the deceased wife of a citizen of New Albany, Indiana, in tho 
cemetery in that town.—— The best diluents adapted to the pur- 
pose of digestion, it has been discovered by experiment, are those 
which have been macerated and boiled in malt ale and water. 
White and claret wines are the poorest. Rev. William Brad- 
ford has retired from the editorial chair of the New York Evan- 
gelist, after fifteen years of uninterrupted labor. —— It is said that 
potatoes eaten raw are an excellent remedy for the scurvy. It 
may be so; and we are quite certain that none but a scurvy fellow 
would eat raw potatoes. —— An English paper tells us that a lady 
was picked up by a pilot-boat in the harbor of Ostend, whose head 
was kept above water by her crinoline skirts. When taken into 
the boat, she was in an almost senseless state, but, on recovering, 
refused to tell her name or place of residence. She said she had 
made her family aware of her intention to commit suicide, and that 
she would ultimately carry her determination out. We presume 
that the next time she tries the experiment she will unhoop. ——A 
genius in Cleveland, Ohio, claims to have succeeded in the oxperi- 
ment in which Mr. Paine failed—namely, extracting gas from wa- 
ter. ‘T'wo-fifths of the product is from carbonaceous substances, 
three-fifths from water. The apparatus manufacturing it is said to 
cost but $150, and the product to be non-explosive. —— The citi- 
zens of Newark, N. J., are about to establish a system of private 
watchmen to protect their dwellings from the depredations of 
burglars. —— A letter from the Cape of Good Hope says that a 
witch doctor has perverted the minds of many natives by a prophe- 
cy that very shortly two suns will appear, that a desperate collision 
will take place between them, after which a period of profound 
darkness will ensue. All people, white or black, who wear trous- 
ers, will then be swept off the face of the land by a whirl- 
wind. —— An electric light of great reflecting power is to be placed 
on the new ship, the Adriatic. A field machine, called tho 
“‘Gig-top Harvester,” patented on the 2d of September, 1856, has 
been brought to the notice of agriculturists. It differs from other 
harvesters, in that its cutters are made to cut separately and in suc- 
cession, instead of simultaneously as in other machines. —— Post- 
master Fowler, of New York, urges the entire abandonment of the 
box system at the post-office, and the delivery of all matter by car- 
rier, after the systems of London and Paris. ——A family in 
Springfield were all made sick, lately, from eating of a chicken-pic 
cooked in a yellow glazed crockery dish. The glazing of such 
dishes is poisonous, and is absorbed by the food that is cooked in 
them. —— A Mr. Aubin, of Cincinnati, has invented a gas gene- 
rating stove, so that every man can make his own gas, 


Deap To THE Law.—A queer story is going the rounds, of an 
Arkansas man who owned an estate of $5000, who went off and 
was not heard of for four years. Administration on his estate was 
granted, his property distributed and his affairs wound up. But 
one dsy the poor fellow came back, appeared at the probate court, 
and insisted that he was alive; whereupon the judge flew into a 
violent passion, and threatened to commit him for contempt of 
court for daring to dispute the record. The poor man fled, and 
has not since been heard of. 


+ > 


Temptinc Orrer.—A man and his wife advertises to take 
care of an aged couple for the remainder of their days, provided 
the old folks will leave them a farm on their decease. It must be 
rather nice fora Darby and Joan to have a brace of speculators 
waiting for them to hop the twig. ‘No strychnine in the coffee” 
ought to be stipulated in the contract. 


> 


Sweet Srimire.—Tho Woodburn Gazette calls the down-east 
girls “corn-fed roses.” An unsympathizing wretch suggests the 
prefix of pork. Libellous! The down-east girls never eat any- 
thing but the least bit of a chicken-wing. Who ever heard of 
angels cating 


+ 
> 


Musrum.—Kimball has added to his curiosities a piece of meat 
lifted by the fork of a road, a quill from the wing of a tailor’s 
goose, and a tooth from the gum of a tree. He is negotiating with 
the lady who acknowledged that she accepted the first offer of 
marriage. 


+ 


Hoor Accrpent.—A fascinating belle dropped her hoop in the 
street, the other day. To her horror, a graceless urchin, whose 
own hoop had just been ruined by the railroad cars, drove off with 
it at a 2.40 pace! a 


+ 


Queer Orrer.—An English gentleman, who desires to “ avoid 
the horrors and indignity of burial,” advertises his skeleton for 
sale, iu the London Morning Star. We believe it is a boney-fide offer. 


CAapside Gatherings. 


Miss Davenport, the actress, has taken up her residence in 
Lynn, Mass. 

Soup houses, to relieve the poor during the winter, have been 
established in Baltimore. 


The original Vermont Black Hawk horse died at Bridgeport, 
lately. He was a renowned animal. 


D. W. C. Callender, of Doylestown, Pa., caught over 900 terra- 
pins in the upper part of Bucks county, in one week. 

The Ocean House, at Newport, is up for sale. The house has 
made fortunes for several, and extracted ditto for others. 

Potter, in his history of Manchester, says that two centuries ago 
twice the volume of water passed in the Merrimac during the year 
that does at present. 


The inhabitants of the Gadsden Purchase have sent a delegate 
to Congress with a memorial raying for a territorial government, 
to include a portion of New Mexico. 

A beautiful young woman in Macon, Ga., recently killed her 
husband through jealousy of another woman, who had been visit- 
ing him on business. 


Col. J. B. Richardson of South Carolina is edifying the Charles- 
tonians by the astonishing musical performances of five little 
negro boys, from eight tp thirteen, belonging to him. 

The total valuation of New Bedford, according to the Standard, 
is $27,027,000; real estate $9,311,500; personal, $17,715,500. 
Rate of taxation $7 60 per $1000. , 

A range beacon is being erected to show the course of the East- 
ern Channel to enter Nantucket Harbor. The light is a common 
steamboat lens. 


The Indiana State Fair recently held at Indianapolis, was very 
successful in a pecuniary point of view. The receipts exceeded 
the expenses by more than 

At the late State Fair at Columbia, S. C., says the Columbia 
Times, was exhibited the first dozen of cups and saucers made in 
the United States. Also, fine Parian China pitchers and vases 
made from South Carolina clay. 


The British United Service Gazette understands that an expedi- 
tion will be pout. forthwith, to proceed in search of further 
traces of Sir John Franklin’s party, via Behring’s Straits. The 
command will, it is said, be conferred upon Captain George H. 
Richards. 

Pennsylvania is our greatest wheat State, and is estimated to 
raise this year 18,250,000 bushels ; Ohio is next, raising 16,800,- 
000; New York is next, raising 16,200,000; Illinois next, raising 
14,600,000; Wisconsin raises 14,000,000; and Virginia raises 
12,500,000. 

A prize of 10,000 francs is offered by the Duke of Luynes to 
to the photographist who shall discover a means of fixing sun pic- 
tures and making them durable. Artists of all nations are invited 
to compete. The award will be made by a committee of the 
Photographic Society of France. 


At the Wareham Manufacturing Company’s rolling mill, lately, 
the fly-wheel attached to the steam engine, weighing nearly seven 
tons,  memserg some 200 revolutions per minute, became shivered 
into fragments, which were thrown in various directions, one of 
them to a distance of 100 yards. No person was injured. 

The secretary of the treasury has selected as the site of the new 
government building in Portsmouth, N. H., the lot of land now 
occupied by the Rockingham Bank, the store of Leonard Cotton, 
Esq., and the Piscataqua House. The price fixed for this lot is 
$19,000, and the selection seems to give general satisfaction. 

A third Roman Catholic church has been built at Davenport, 
Iowa. The ground, a whole age was given by Antoine Le- 
claire, and is worth $10,000. e also built the church, bought a 
bell of 2500 pounds, an organ, etc., and presented it all to the 
bishop of Dubuque. He has, besides, bought twenty acres of land 
for a churchyard, which he gives to the three congregations. 


An eminent French statistical writer took his station near the 
staircase, at a London ball, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
roportion of gentlemen who arranged their hair with their fingers 
hare entering the room. He found them to average about twen- 
ty-nine out of thirty; those who had least or most hair usually 
occupying most time. 


One of the most brutal deeds ever heard of was by 

a shoemaker in Jesus Maria Strect, Havana, upon the person of a 
‘oung mulatto, his apprentice. ‘The boy was talking to another 

y, and his brute of a master seized a hot boiled egg just off the 
fire, and thrust it into the poor lad’s mouth, holding his hand over 
the mouth until the poor boy was suffocated and died. 

The in the Island of sane gon on stems to the 
height of ten or twelve feet. They cut the lower leaves for 
the cattle, and hence you walk under the vegetable itself, as be- 
neath a grove of palms. They now cut down the stems, and 
make them into walking-sticks for the Londow market. Only 
think of a cabbage cane ! . 

A substitute for the size hitherto made from flour, used in the 
manufacture of cotton cloth, has been discovered. ‘The substitute 
is of silica of soda, or preparation of sand. A saving of from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. will be effected by the adoption of this 
sizing instead of flour. In England alone, it is said, $20,000,000 
worth of flour is annually consumed in making size. 

A Mobile merchant has obtained a patent for an arrangement 
and combination of machinery which is ~~ to create quite a 
revolution in the industry of the South. By its means the seed 
cotton will be converted on the plantation, by one continuous pro- 
cess, into merchantable yarn, and this without greatly increased 
outlay of capital, and with the ordinary labor of the plantation. 

Mr. C. A. Simons of Westford, Vt., manufactures honey from 
harmless buds and flowers, with cheap sugar, and even at the high 
prices of sugar, it can be made at ten cents per pound, and any 
one can make it at any time of the year. This new and im 
tant invention drew a premium at the Connecticut River Valley 
Agricultural Fair, at Bradford. Bees will be at a discount after this. 


Protestantism is gaining ground in France, rapidly. The Pro- 
testants in Havre number now three t d, with a moving pop- 
ulation of one thousand at least. They have four schools with 
four hundred pupils. Two churches are insufficient, and a third is 
about being erected to accommodate two thousand. In Marseilles 
there are five thousand Protestant church attendants, and in other 
departments flourishing churches are now to be found. 


The Scottish people are about to erect a monument to Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, the traditionary chieftain, whose name is still hon- 
ored by his countrymen, in the Abbey Craig, near Sterling, Scot- 
land. Contributions to this object are solicited from Scotchmen in 
all countries. A preliminary meeting was recently held in Toronto 
to raise money in aid of the commemorative enterprise, and an- 
other is to be held in a short time, of a more general and public 
character. 


Foreign Ltems. 


The Belgian Cabinet have resolved to submit to the Chambers a 
vote for 1,500,000f., to enable them to increase the salarics of the 
humbler functionaries in the employment of the State. 

Before it was finally settled that Marshal Pelisser’s title should 
be “ Duke of Malakhoff,” the Russian Court was consulted, the 
Czar’s reply, which removed all difficulty, coming by telegraph. 

For many years the military force in Russian Poland has not 
been so small as is now the case. The whole army does not con- 
sist of more than 60,000 men, and it is not likely to be reinforced 
until the price of provisions has fallen in Poland. 

A good substitute for potatoes has been introduced in France, 
the Cherophyllum balbosum, yielding an abundance of tubers, of 
from half an ounce to an ounce each, very wholesome, and with a 
delicate vanilla flavor, containing twenty-one per cent. of starch. 

The plain monumental structure over the vault of the Rogers’ 
family in Hornsey churchyard, has received an interesting addition 
to its mortuary inscriptions. It records the date of birth and 
death of the poet, adding that he was “author of the ‘ Pleasures 
of Memory,’” without, however, specifying to what class of litera- 
ture the work belongs. 


That Ireland is gradually progressing, to say the least of it, from 

uperism to prosperity, we may cite the case of the Carlow 

nion, in which, within seven years, the number of paupers has 
decreased from 2000 to 374, the latest number in the house; 
and this number consists exclusively of the aged and infirm, with 
children under fificen years of age. 


Sands of Gold. 


..-. Daring destroys, genius elevates, good sense preserves and 
perfects.—Fontanes. 

.-.. The highest perfection of human reason is to know that 
there is an infinity of truth beyond its reach.—Puscal. 

.... To write well, is to think well, to feel well and to render 
well; it is to possess at once intellect, soul and taste.—Bujfon. 


++. We often make life unhappy in wishing things to have 
turned out otherwise than they did, merely because that is possible 
to the imagination which is impossible in fact.—Hazlitt. 

..+. It was finely said by Socrates that the shortest and most 
direct road to popularity is for a man to be the same that he wishes 
to be taken for.— Cicero. . 

-++. Our eyesight is the most exquisite of our senses, yet it 
docs not serve us to discern wisdom; if it did, what a glow of 
love would she kindle within us.—Plato. 

.... Every man is closely connected with his every fellow-man, 
nor should any distance of relationship enter into consideration 
where there is a common nature.—St. Augustine. 

.++. It is we that are blind, not fortune ; because our eye is too 
dim to discern the mystery of her effects, we foolishly paint her 
blind, and hoodwink the providence of the Almighty.—Sir 7’ homas 
Browne. 

.... Liberality in princes is regarded as a mark of beneficence. 
But when it oceurs that the homely bread of the honest and indus- 
trious is often thereby converted into delicious cake for the idle and 
the prodigal, we soon retract our heedless praises.—Hume. 
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Soker’s Budget. 


Why is the sun the strongest thing in the system? Because it 
supports everything with its beams. 

Some person was once asked why B stood before C# Because, 
was the answer, a man must B before he can C. 

A gentleman, the other evening, objected to playing cards with 
ps lady because, he said, she had such a “winning way” about 

After the clergyman had united a happy pair, not long , an 
awful silence ensued, which was broken by an Seputinal pouth 
exclaiming: “Don’t be so unspeakably happy.” 

Never go to bed at ten, leaving your wife up till two with a sick 
baby, and look pitchforks at her at the breakfast table because that 
meal is half an hour too late. 

A poetic advertiser of pianos says: ‘Don’t drum away on a 
miserable old piano, unless you wish to scare away the rats, or 
spoil the children for good musical appreciation.” 

When George III. was told that Wolfe was quite unfit to. com- 
mand, and was, in fact, a madman, the monarch replied: “Mad 
—mad—mad! Wolfe mad! Wish he’d bite some of the other 
generals |” 

At a public dinner at which Judge Story was present, Mr. 
Quincy gave this sentiment; ‘The members of the bar—Let 

tory.” 

To keep up with the times, a schoolmaster down east has just 
invented a machine for licking scholars. By means of a crank, a 
boy is put through his discipline in one quarter of the time the 
ratfan used to consume. e rejoice at this—for whoever shortens 
a road is a bencfactor to his country. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellancous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, 
itis strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically a PAPER POR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements aro 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of ruz MAMMOTH 
sizz, for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest. forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 
weekly paper in the Union. with the exception of ‘‘ Batiou’s PrcrogiaL.” 

Cr ple copies sent when desired. 
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THE EMPRESS EUGENIE PHEASANT SHOOTING AT COMPIEGNE. 


[For description, see page 29.) 
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